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THE USE OF THE PRONOUNS OF ADDRESS 
IN GOETHE’S FAUST Part I. 


(CONCLUSION ) 


2. “Fragment.” 


N THE FRAGMENT, just as in the Urfaust, du (pl. ihr) is used in all 
I cases of apparent dialog; in all cases in which the pronoun of address 
is used in a comprehensive sense; and in all cases of non-conventional 
dialog. We can, therefore, dispose of these cases in a note.™ 


In some of the scenes that were taken over from the Urfaust into 
the Fragment a number of changes"? were made; none of which, how- 





111Epilogs: 
Mephisto>Faust: verachte 330; lass 332; dich 333; dich. 334. 
Asides: 
Mephisto >Faust: du 1066, dich 1998. 
Apostrophes: 
Faust>Liebe: leihe, deiner 894; fiihre 895. 
Mephisto>Element 779. 
Mephisto>Irrtum: 799. 
Comprehensive Sense: 
General Sense: Mephisto>Faust: ihr 263. 
Maxims: Mephisto>“Schiiler”: dir, du 456. 
Non-conventional dialog: 
Faust>erhab. Geist: du, gabst 1890; du 1891; dein 1892; gabst 1893; 
du 1895; vergonnest 1896; du 1898; lehrst 1899; du, zeigst 1905; 
du 1914; deine 1919. 


1zNacht. Urf. 182 euch; Frg. -..--; 195 Mein Herr Mag.; 195 Er; 
eure. 


Stz. Urf. 265-339; Frg. abbrev.; 386 Euch;....;387 gebraucht; 388 
Euch; 443-479. 

Str. Urf. 492 gebt. Frg. 

Abend Urf. 582 komm, komm; Frg. 1193 fort, furt; 599 Eurem. 

Nach.H. Urf. 824 recht; Frg. 1433 Euch; 1471 lebt wohl (Marg.) 

Str. Urf. 900 habt. Frg. 1511 Ihr, Ihr. 

Brun. Urf. 1253 bedaur. Frg. 1865 bedaurst (See discussion under Urf.) 

Dom. Urf. 1315 deinen; Frg. -----.; 1356 du; ; 1358 dein; 











132 MODERN LANGUAGE FORUM 
ever, affect the general picture of the use of the pronouns of address, 
with the possible exception of two cases. 


In “Nacht. Stz.” the Fragment omits™* the appelation Mein Herr 
Magister of the Urfaust. However, Er is sometimes used in the Ur- 
faust without an appelation, so this change cannot be said to affect the 
use of the pronouns.™* 


In “Nachbarin Haus” Goethe inserted the words: Lebt wohl™® for 
Margarethe. This lebt wohl is not a mere expletive, since the form 
lebe wohl is used in “Kerker.”"*° Throughout this scene in the Urfaust 
and in the Fragment with this one exception, Margarethe is very formal 
toward Mephisto, using only the appelation: der Herr. Hence lebt 
wohl is not in strict accord with the style in the Urfaust, unless it is to 
be assumed that Goethe wished to indicate that Margarethe is getting in- 
terested in Mephisto’s overtures. Perhaps it is a mere oversight on 
Goethe’s part, or a disregard for the usage in the Urfaust. 


“Auerbachs Keller” was completely reworked without, however, 
altering the use of the connotation of the pronouns of address"? as used 
in the Urfaust. Only the following cases call for comment. First, the 
forms warte nur, wart nur, wart™*® may be mere expletives. The last 





1u3Line 195. 


114Pniower G-J XVI, 175 (nicht leicht). It does occur c.f. Urf. 893. 
ausLine 1471, 
16p, 364,33. 


™Gesellen: a) to each other, individually-Alt > Frosch du 674, 742. 
Brander > Frosch du, du 556- > Siebel deiner 632; deine 802. Frosch > 
Brander du 558, 650; Ihr ss9- > Siebel du 583; lass 653- > Siebel (or Alt) 
gib acht 659- > Alt deine 801. Siebel > Frosch singe etc. 587; dir 589; du 652. 
b) to each other collectively- Alt > all schafft 804. Brander > all dankt 572; 
ihr 573, 578; passt auf, passt auf, gehorchet 598; gesteht 599; gebt acht 603; 
singt mit 604; spitzt, packt 722; seht, seht 798. Frosch > all euch 553; ihr, 
brennt 554; horcht, ihr 687; sagt 805. Siebel > all singt, sauft, schreit 561; 
helft, helft 778; stosst zu 791. c) > Mephisto - Alt Ihr 667; gebt 682. Brander 
vergesst 698; Ihr 737. Frosch Ihr 680; Ihr, Euch 731; gebt 732; Ihr, Thr 740; 
Er 783. Siebel gebt 754; Ihr 781, 782; Er 785; du 788. d) > Faust & Mephisto 
Alt seht 756; ihr 757. Frosch ihr 668, 669. Mephisto a) > Gesellen individually- 
Frosch sagt, Ihr 739- > Brander Ihr 747- > Siebel Euch 755. b) > Gesellen 
collectively- euch 64; ihr 682; eure 725; schafft an (or > Brander?) 736; 
verschafft 745 (or to Frosch); glaubt 768; zieht, geniesst 769; euch, ihr, 771; 
seid 794; merkt euch 800. c) > Faust- dich 637; du 639; seht an 774; gib acht 
776. 

Faust > Gesellen collectively - seid 662 (ihr Herrn, hence pl. of Ihr.) 

Kénig > Schneider- miss 696, 697. (Urf. mess!) 
uswarte nur 675; wart 789; wart (Ihr) 781. 
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PRONOUNS OF ADDRESS IN “FAUST” 133 
instance is followed by Jhr, hence it must be an expletive. The first 
two, however, might be taken personally. 


Second, Mephisto normally addresses Faust with du in this scene, 
because they are in accord with each other. On one occasion, however, 
Mephisto shifts to seht an.»° The reason for this change lies in the 
fact that Mephisto, observing Faust’s passive or disinterested behavior#°¢ 
grows apprehensive, lest he might object to what is going on, or that he 
has reverted to his idealism. ‘This attitude on the part of Faust would 
normally provoke an ironical Jhr from Mephisto. When Faust, how- 
ever, does not protest but merely says :** Ich hatte Lust nun abzufahren, 
Mephisto feels reassured and resumes his du. 


The “Schiilerszene” was considerably altered: internally, by re- 
placing some of the longer speeches with shorter ones'*? and by adding 
some new ones,?2* externally, by placing the whole scene in a frame as 


it were.224 


None of the internal changes affect the use of the pronouns of ad- 
dress. Mephisto and the “Schiiler” use Jhr2* reciprocally, as is normal. 


The frame part of the scene offers some difficulties. Faust uses du 
in addressing Mephisto, as is normal.2**¢ But Mephisto scems to have 
developed a special predilection for du,?#7 while in the Urfaust he pre- 





19Line 774. 
120Thomas, Introduction xlix—Faust is “disgusted.” 
121Line 775. 
122Urfaust 262-334 vs. Frag. 360-376. (Use of pronouns is the same.) 
123F rag, 443-471. 
124Frag. 249-346; 530-551. 
125Mephisto>Schiiler wghlt 447; Euch 449, 462; Ihr 467; haltet Euch 469; 
Ihr 470. Schiiler>Mephisto: Ihr 443; Euch 459; Ihr 460. 
126F aust >Mephisto: du 543. 
127Mephisto > Faust 
1. speech; glaube 255; glaub’ 259. 
2. speech: Ihr, Euch 267; Euch 268! lasst 269; Euren 271; lasst, 
Euch 276; Euch 278. 
. speech: du, du 285; setz, dir 286; setz, deinen 287; du, du 288. 
. speech: Ihr 295; dein 300; lass 307; dir 309. 
. speech: du 317; du, dich 318; du 319; du 320. 
. speech: komm, gib, deinen 325; tiberlass 327; dich 329. 
. speech: dir 530; du 533. 
. speech: du, dir, du 541. 
. speech: du 546; dir 551. 


wonauw slr w 
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ferred the ironical Jhr. A careful examination shows that there is a de- 
cided break in the situation at line 313. Faust says: Wie fangen wir 
das an and thereby yields the lead or the superiority to Mephisto. Hence 
du is normal after line 313 because Faust does not oppose Mephisto. On 
the other hand, we should expect Mephisto to use Jhr before line 313, 
unless other factors enter. Hence the du forms call for an explanation. 
The du forms in his first speech might be attributed to the elevated 
style; those in his third speech to the axiomatic character of his utter- 
ance; the du forms in his fourth speech to the drastic realism of the 
passage. 


The Jhr forms in his second speech are, of course, ironical*?* the 
same as those in the Urfaust. The Ihr in his fourth speech is due to 
the appelation: Mein guter Herr, which is used in irony. 


However, there remains one disturbing factor. Lines 255-263 and 
285-288 are distinctly different in style from the rest; and, indeed, lines 
253-264 and lines 282-288 could be omitted without any definite harm 
to the action. “These lines seem to be an interpolation. But we shall 
hear more of this when Part I is discussed. 


The “Hexenkiiche” was added to the Fragment as an entirely new 
scene. In it Faust uses du'#® to Mephisto, which is normal. Mephisto 
also uses du*° in addressing Faust, because Faust and he are in accord. 


In addressing the “Hexe” Mephisto uses, with one exception, the 
pronoun du.1%* This du is normal. The Jhr**? is suggested by the dit- 
ten, with a trace of irony doubtless attaching to the politeness. Notice 
the muss33 This is another case of the Jhr of deference, used here, 
however, in irony. 


The “Hexe” in addressing Mephisto and Faust together uses the 





128Witkowski 1785 spottisch; Schroer 1449 zieht Fausts Worte ins Lacher- 
liche. 

129du 817; du 822; sage 995; lass 1062. 

120du 826; dich 827; begib dich 832; fang an 833; erhalte dich, deinen 834; 
ernghre dich 836; leb, acht 837; du 838; glaub 839; dich 840; sieh 845; du 853; 
sieh dich satt 907; dir 908; lerne 979; sei 1000; dir 1002; dir 1047; bist, du, 
du 1048; willst dich 1049; du 1050; komm, lass dich 1056; du 1057; dich 1059; 
du 1060; du 1064; dir 1065. 

131du Aas 942; deiner 943; du, du 944; du, deinen 945; dich deine 947; du 
948; du 949; du 955; du 961; du 973; du 975; sieh her 976; deiner 992; zieh, 
deinen, sprich, deine 993; gib 994; gib deinen, fiille 1041; dir 1052; du 1053 
132Line 983. 
133Vos. 
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PRONOUNS OF ADDRESS IN “FAUST” 135 
informal ihr (pl. of du) at first.2* After she has been reprimanded by 
Mephisto,** she becomes more polite and uses Jhr in addressing them in- 
dividually*** and ihr (pl. of Jhr) in addressing them both.**7 


The rest of the forms are all normal. The “Hexe” uses du in ad- 
dressing the animal.13* The “‘Kater” uses du in addressing Mephisto*#* 
and the “Katzin”.1*° The animals use du to Mephisto.** 


The du forms in lines 1003-1011 are not used in conversation but are 
read from a book. Hence they do not concern us here. 


The du forms**? in the meaningless but apparently deep oracle in 
lines 865-878 could be referred to the “Meerkatzchen” individually. 
However, it seems more natural to take them in a general sense, be- 
cause this is an oracle. 


Hence we cannot say that there is anything new in the use of the 
pronouns of address in the “Hexenkiiche.” 


Roughly speaking “Wald and Héhle” consists of four parts. First, 
there is a monolog #43 which was written in Rome. Second, there is a 
dialog.** Third, there is a section which was taken over from the 
Urfaust245 Fourth, there are a few lines'*® added at the end of the 
scene. The first section is a monolog and, therefore, does not contain 
any real dialog. The third section has been treated in the first part of 
this paper. The few changes that were made in taking it over into the 
Fragment do not affect the use of the pronouns of address.1*7 The 





134ihr 933; ihr 934; euch 937. 
i35Lines 944-951. 
136>>Mephisto: verzeiht 952; Eure 954; Euch 969; Eurer 977. Ihr, Ihr 978; 
Ihr 990. 
>Faust: Euch 1051; Ihr 1054; Ihr 1055. 
137->Faust & Mephisto: ihr, ihr 981; euch 988. 
138versaumst, versangst 930. 
139wirfle 857; mache 858; lass 859; du 880; dich 881; nimm 890 setz 
dich 891. 
140sieh 882; du 883; darfst 884. 
141sei 913. 
142halt dich davon 875; du 876. 
143Lines 1890-1920. 
144Lines 1921-2014. 
145Lines 2014-2043. 
146Lines 2044-2046. 
147F rag. omits Ihr of Urfaust in line 1410. 
Frag adds lass 2019 (may be addressed to Meph.; but may also be 
general) 
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single du** in the fourth part is carried over from the du Thor in line 


2040. 


The second part, which was written later than parts one and three, 
interests us here. In it Faust never uses Jhr to Mephisto. He uses 
du*** almost exclusively, which, in this case, is motivated by the fact 
that this is a set-to. On one occasion he uses two Er*5° forms.!*+ Faust 
shifts from du to Er, just as he did in the Urfaust; and here too the Er 
denotes contempt. 


Mephisto’s use of du*5* in addressing Faust is normal in this scene, 
since this is a set-to. The Jhr-and Er forms must be explained. 


There are four Jhr situations*** in this scene. The first one is in 
Mephisto’s first speech: Habt Ihr nun bald das Leben, etc. Ihr is 
here used in ironical respectfulness, the same as in the Urfaust.** Ihr 
in the second situation: Das will Euch nicht behagen etc. is, of course, 
directly addressed to Faust in ironical respectfulness. However, in- 
directly it is, as Witkowski points out,2** “Vielleicht auf die Priiderie 





Frag. reads Képfgen - er; 2042 Urfaust has Kipfgen-es 1435. 
Merely a stylistic change, from grammatical contrruction to kata 
sunesin. Lines 2041-2042 seem to be an aside as the Urfaust would 
indicate. 
148du 2044. 


149 >Mephisto: du 1928; du 1951; du 1953; du 1954; dich 1966; dich 1999; 
nenne 2000; bring 2001; entfliehe 2011. 


1s0Er, Er 1938. 


1s1Witowski does not seem to regard these Er forms as pronouns of ad- 
dress, since he does not capitalize the second one of them in his text of Part I. 
However, there is nothing to indicate that line 1938 is an aside. 
152Mephisto > Faust 
dich 1930; du 1931; dir 1932. 
du 1939; dein 1940; dich 1942; du 1943; du 1945; dich 1946; schliirfst 
1947; dir 1950. 
du 1973; dein 1976; du :°78; dich 1979; deine 1980; du 1982; dein 
1983. 
du 2003; du 2004. 


133Four Jhr situations: 
1. Ihr 1924; Euch 1925. 
2. Euch 1966; Ihr 1967. 
3. Euch 2009. 
4. Ihr 2012; Ihr 2016. 
154Schroer Note 2898 hoflich - Ironie; Diintzer Note 2900 hoflich; Ebering, 
p. 284, spottisch. 
issWitkowski Note 3295. 
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beziiglich, die damals am Klarchen des Egmont Anstoss nahm.” Hence 
the irony is partly motivated by indirect reference. In the third situ- 
ation: Ich hab Euch oft beneidet etc. the Euch. is also used in ironical 
respectfulness and may be motivated by the biblical allusion, or, merely 
by the more elevated style; the Jhr being carried ove: to 2011.25¢ ‘This 
links up with the part taken over from the Urfaust, thus giving the Jhr 
forms in Urfaust 1409-1410 a slightly different motivation but not 
changing the connotation of ironical respectfulness. 


In the Urfaust, Mephisto never uses Er. In the Fragment, how- 
ever, he uses it in two instances.257 In the first one: Was Ihm gefallt 
etc. the shift if from du to Er and Er clearly expresses contempt. In 
the second: Und kurz und gut ich gonn Ihm das Vergniigen etc. the 
position of Er between Ihr and du would indicate that Er occupies a 
position between these two pronouns in the scale of respectfulness. ‘The 
shift is from Ihr to Er, the same as in the case of Faust to Wagner, and 
the “Gesellen” to Faust (in the Urfaust). Hence Er expresses a less 
high degree of respectfulness than Jhr. However, since Mephisto uses 
Ihr and Er ironically, Er expresses a less high degree of ironical respect- 
fulness than Ihr... Of course, this amounts to contempt,?** but the atti- 
tude is different. 


Summing. up the results of this part of our investigation, we find the 
following differences in the use of the pronouns of address between the 
Urfaust and the Fragment. 


1. Gretchen uses an Jhr form in addressing Mephisto. This 
is a later insertion and deviates from the usage of the Urfaust. 

2. In the frame part of the “Schiilerszene” there were two 
du situations which could be explained in a way that harmonizes 
with the use of du in the Urfaust. However, since they seem to 
differ in style from the rest of the scene, it seemed more natural 
to consider them as later insertions. We hold these two passages 
in abeyance until the completed Part I is discussed. 

3. In “Wald und Héhle” one of the ironical Ihr forms is 
perhaps partly motivated by indirect reference (1966). 


4. Mephisto uses Er, which he did not use in the Urfaust. 





156Vos. 
157Er situations: 
1. Ihm 1935 (N.B. Witkowski has ihm) 
2. Ihm 1970; Er 1972. 
1ssN6lting p. 36. 
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In one instance Er denotes contempt; in the other it expresses a 
less high degree of ironical respectfulness, which amounts to 
contempt. 


3. ‘Pact I. 


Before entering upon a discussion of the real dialog in the completed 
Part I, we shall segregate all the cases of apparent dialog, all the cases 
in which the pronoun is used in a comprehensive sense (except those in 
the Vorspiel), and all the cases of non-conventional dialog. In all these 
cases du, (pl. ihr) is normal.5® 





*”Monologs: 
Faust: du, du 707; kehre 708; deinem 709; vermesse dich 71c; bedenke 
1230; deine 1231. 
du 4409, 4410; dein 4411. 

Epilogs: 
Faust > Wagner: dir 608; du 610. 
Mephisto > Faust: du 1509; traume 1525. 

Apostrophes: 
Poet_> “An die schwankenden Gestalten”: ihr, euch 1; euch 3; ihr, 
euch, ihr 5; ihr 6; euren 8; ihr, euch 9. Faust > Schadel- du 664; 
dein 665. > Instrumente- ihr 668; ihr 670; euer, ihr 671. > Geriate- 
du 676; du, dich 677. > Rolle- du 678. > Phiole- dich 690; dir 692; 
du 693; du 694; erweise, deinem, deine 695; dich 696; dich 697. > 
Schale- komm herab 720; deinem 721; du 723; erheitertest 724; dich 
725; dich 730; deiner 731; deine 733. > Glocken- ihr 744. > Chore- 
ihr 746. > Himmelsténe- ihr 762; ihr 763; klingt 764; tonet fort ihr 
783. >Augenblick- verweile, du 1700. Chor der Jiinger > Christus- 
dein 796. Geister > W6lbungen- ihr 1447. Gretchen > (Gott) 
Vater- dein, rette 4607. > Angels - lagert euch 4609. 

Comprehensive Sense. 


General Sense: Faust > Mephisto- euch, ihr Herrn 1331; euch 1334; euch, 
ihr Herrn 1415. Mephisto > Faust- ihr 1342. > girls in song- ihr 
3690, 3693, 3694; euch 3695. “Schéne” > Faust- ihr 4232. > Prokto- 
phant, hort auf 4164. Faust > “Schone” ihr, euch 4154; ihr 4157. 
Mephisto > Dilettanten- euch 4221; ihr 4222 (might be Euch, Ihr 
referring to Dilettant alone). 
Maxim. Faust > self- du 650, 651, 651; deinem 674; du 675, 682; deinem 682; 
erwirb 683; du, 1549, 1549. Wagner > Faust- du, deinem 1060; du 
1061, 1062; dein 1063. Wagner > self- du 1108; dir 1109. 
Non-conventional. Geister > each other-bleibt, folg ihm keiner 1260; gebt 
acht 1263; schwebet hin, schwebet wieder 1264; ihr 1267; lasst 1268. 
(Stimme (n)- du 3968; fahre 3970; du 3971; sich 3973; kommt mit, 
kommt mit 3986; halte, halte 3994; nehmt mit, nehmt mit 3996. Chore 
> each other- streichet hin 4013; deckt 4014; eurem 4015. Geister > 
Faust- du 1608; baue wieder 1620; deinem, baue auf 1621; beginne 
1623. Béser Geist > Gretchen- deiner 3789 (added to many in 
“Dom”). Chor der Engel > Chor der Jiinger- euch 800, 806, 807. 
Mortals > Geister- Faust > Geist(er)- dir 623; dich 624, 625; du 
628; steigt 1120; fiihrt 1121. > Salamander-verschwind 1283; > Un- 
dine-fliesse zusammen 1285; > Sylphe- Leucht 1287; > Incubus- 
bring 1289; tritt hervor, mache 1291. Mephisto (as mortal) > Geister- 
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PRONOUNS OF ADDRESS IN “FAUST” 139 

Some of the scenes that were taken over from the Urfaust or the 
Fragment into Part I were slightly augmented or changed. In “Nacht. 
Stz.” about 200 lines were added,2*° but they do not contain any new 
phenomena in the use of the pronouns of address. 


“Studierz. (2)” which had been built up as a frame around the 
“Schiilerszene” in the Fragment was further augmented by 239 lines.2% 
We should expect to find Mephisto using nothing but /4r forms in these 
lines, since they precede 1834 (Wie fangen wir das an), for up to this 
line Faust theoretically has the ascendency. However, we find that he uses 
du*®? exclusively except for one speech.1** ‘The Jhr torms in this speech 
could be explained on the ground that Faust had said: Nur rastios 
etc.,46¢ thus opposing Mephisto’s remark: Was guts in Ruhe schmau- 
sen2®5 “This opposition on the part of Faust would normally call for an 
ironical Thr from Mephisto. But we should still have the du forms to 
account for; and, indeed, right after the opening line: Wer will mich 
wieder plagen, we should expect [hr.2*¢ 


The correct explanation for the du forms in this new part of the 
scene is undoubtedly that Goethe in the interim between writing the 
Urfaust on the one hand and the publication of the Fragment and Part 
I on the other, changed his attitude toward Faust and Mephisto and 
that this change in his attitude is reflected in the relationship of the 
two characters to each other. They now use du normally. The same 
explanation obtains in the case of the two du forms in the Fragment 
which were discussed above. 


The single Ihr speech is explained by the fact that it belongs to the 





fanget an 1446; ihr 1506, 1507; eurer 1508; umgaukelt 1510; fithre 1511. 
Proktophantasmist > Geister- ihr, euch 4144; euch 4145; ihr 4147, 
4158; verschwindet 4159; euch 4164. 
is0oLines 598-599 (contains one more Jhr form for Wagner: erlaubt): 
606-807. 
161Lines 1530-1769. 


162Mephisto> Faust: 
du 1531; 1532; dir 1534; 1540; du 1542; hore auf 1635; deinem 1635; 
dir 1636; dich 1637; du 1638; dich 1640; du 1642; deine 1643; dein 
1645; 1646; dir 1647; dein 1648; dein 1648. du 1650; du 1671; dich 
1672; du 1672; dir 1674; bedenk 1707; du 1734; deine 1734; du 1737; 
dich 1737, 


163Euch 1760, 1761, 1763, 1763; greift zu 1764; seid 1764. 
164Line 1759. 


165Line 1691. 
166Line 1530. 
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older part of the scene. Witkowski says'*7 that lines 1754-1759 form a 
transition from the new part to the old part of the scene. 
Faust’s use of du*** is normal. 


The additions to “Hexenkiiche,” “Garten,” and “Dom” have noth- 
ing new to offer as to the pronouns of address.*** Among the changes 
made in “Triiber Tag, Feld”27° only two call for comment. In one of 
Mephisto’s speeches, the second person singular is changed to the first 
person plural.17* This probably adds a tone of stern censure. The 
euch??? in ich entfiihre euch refers to Faust and Gretchen. 


In changing “Kerker” from prose to poetry Goethe made a number 
of changes; none of which affect the use of the pronouns of address.78 





167Witkowski, Note 1741-1759 and p. 162 of his discussion. 
168F aust > Mephisto 
deine 158i; dir 1649; sprich aus 1654; deinem 1656, 1657, du 1659; 
du 1661; du 1675; deinesgleichen 1677; du 1678, 1679; dir 1680; zeig 
1686; du 1694, 1696, 1701, 1704; deines 1704; du 1708; dein 1711; du 
1716, 1717, 1730; dir 1733, 1738; deinen 1745; du 1765. 
169Hexenkiiche- Faust>Mephisto: du 2367 (normal). Mephisto>Puppen: 
sagt 2390; ihr (pl. of du) 2393 (normal). 
Garten- Mephisto>Marthe: Euresgleichen 3151 (normal). Marg.> 
Faust: versprich 3414 (normal). 
Faust > Mephisto: 
§ Part I. 117, 28 fletsche: - 
U Urf. 361,11 blacke; 361, 33 dir; 361, 37 a. 
Mephisto > Faust. 
§ Part I. 117,23 wir; 24 unseres; 24 euch Menschen; 26 bist; 27 dich; 
l Urf. 361,6 du; 6 deines; 7 euch Herrn ; 9 dir ; 10 (dich); 


§ 42 sich 342 —- ; 118,3 deiner; 
U25 euch (genl. sense); 25 euren; 25 ihr (genl. sense.); 361,29 du; 
f- ; 118, 12 euch. 
(361,37 dir ; — 

171117, 23-24 vs. 361, 6-6. 

172118, 12. 

“Faust > Marg: 
§ Pt. 1.4426 du —;, 4451 dir; — 4479 komm mit, komm mit; 
U Urf. 362,18 lass ; — ; 363,15 dein, dein; 363,16 komm ; 
§ 4481 eile, eile; 4483 du; 4496 komm, —_ 4500 dich; 4518 ™ 
L 363,19 eile _ hen sia ae 
f- _ ; 4543 wolle > 4550 die, 4563 besinne dich: 


L 364,1 ed 364,2 dich; 364,9 sdume nicht; — ; 364,16 rette, rette dich; 
§ 4564 du bist frei; 4575 dich; 4604 du; — 

1 364,16 rette dich; ;- 5 364,34 dich. 

Marg. > Faust (Henker): 

§ Pt. 1. 4425 du; 4425 fiihre; 4427 dir; 4429 du; 4437 fasse an; 

U Urf. 362,16 dir; — .- nis . as 


, > > > 
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Mephisto addresses Faust once using du,7* cither because this is an 
imperative or on account of the situation. 


In addition to these changes a few entirely new scenes were added in 
Part I: a) Zueignung, b) Vorspiel, c) Prolog, d) Vor dem ‘Tor, 
e) Studz. (1), f) Nacht Strasse vor Gretchens Haus, g) Walpurgis- 
nacht. We shall start with the scenes within the play and take “Vor 
dem Tor” first. 


Concerning the minor characters in “Vor dem Tor,” it is normal 
that the “Alter Bauer” should address Faust with the formal Jhr*7s 
It is also normal that the “Handwerker” should use du (pl. Ihr) to 
each other;7* and that between “Dienstmadchen” and ‘“‘Dienstmid- 
chen’??? and “Schiiler” and “Schiiler’27* and “Burgermadchen” and 
“Biirgermadchen” du (pl. ihr)*7* should be used. 





f- ; 4438 schone ; 4439 lass; 4442 deiner; 4443 lass; 
U 362,20 sieh an, sieh; 362,21 erbarme dich; — _— — ; 
f- > 4453 lass; 4454 sieh; — 

1 363,2 sieh; — ; ; 263,11 gieb, schaff; 


> Faust: 
j 4470 du, sag; 4471 du, kommst; 4476 dich; 4478 deiner; 4479 weile; 


. . om 


§ 4480 du; — ; 4487 deinem ; 
l- ; 363,18 kiisse, kiisse; va 20 kiisse; ‘waa bist; 363,23 deiner; 
J 4488 deinen, deinen; 4495 dein; 4501 du, du; 4503 nimmst, nee 
;— 5 363,28 du ;— 
; 4504 du, dich; 4509 dir; 4510 dir ; 4510 du; 4511 gib; 
’ te. 31 befreyst; — 3 3 363,35 dein; = ;— 
4511 deine; 4515 du; 4521 dir; 4531 deine; 4533 du; 4534 du; 4534 dir; 


— _ — a 


; > > > > : > 
J 4535 du; 4535 blickst; — - 54539 komm __; 4542 du; 
; ; 363,43 gieb; iia du; 364,6 komm, komm; — =; 
f- - ; 4552 dein; 4559 fass; 4576 lass; 4577 fasse an; 
L 364,6 dir; 364,12 - _ ;- ;— ;- ; 
§ 4578 dir; — - ; 4602 schicke fort; 
l- 5 364,25 Pe ‘Mest du; 364,28 hor; — ; 
; 4610 dir. 
i sass lebe wohl, lebe wohl; — : 
174Mephisto>Faust: komm, komm, dich 4606. 


175Alter Bauer >Faust: Herr Doktor, Euch 981; Ihr 982; geht 984; nehmet 
985; Euch 988; Euren 990; Ihr 994, 995; Euer 998; Ihr 1001, 1002, 1004; 
betstandet 1005. 

176Handwerker>each other: du 813, 817; dich 818; euch 811; kommt, 
ihr 814. 

177Dienstmadchen>other: dir 824. 
178Schiiler >Schiiler: komm 829; dich 845. 
179Biirgermadchen> other: sieh 832. 
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It is not clear whether the ihr?*° which “die Alte” uses in addressing 
the two “Biirgermadchen” is the plural of du or Jhr. It is not the 
plural of Sie (sg.), since only a “Fraulein” is addressed in that way. 
Nor is it clear whether the ihr#** which the Beggar uses in his song is 
the plural of du or Ihr. In the “Schaferlied” the “Madchen” at first 
addresses the “Schafer” with Jhr.*? When “her dignity has melted 


somewhat’*? she uses du.1%4 


As to Faust, it is normal that he should address the poodle with 
du,** and the peasants with ihr (pl. of Ihr) .2s¢ 


Not in accord with usage in the Urfaust is the fact that Faust and 
Wagner address each other with du in this scene. Faust does so ex- 
clusively and Wagner in all but three instances. Pniower attributes this 
change in the use of the pronouns of address to the fact that a great 
space of time had elapsed between the writing of the Urfaust and the 
major part of this scene. Goethe had in the interval changed his atti- 
tude toward Faust and Wagner and this change on his part is reflected 
in the relationship between the two characters..*7 They now use du 
normally, hence the Jhr forms require an explanation. 


Critics are agreed that this scene was not written at one time, but 
that some parts of it are older than others. Pniower finds*** that lines 
941-980 and 1068-1099 and the “Schaferlied,” as part of a projected 
ensemble, are distinctly old, dating back to the Frankturt time. 


Looking at Faust’s speeches now, we find that all of them**® with one 
exception’®® are found in those parts of the scene which Pniower calls 
new. Du is the normal form in the new parts. In the one speech which 





180Alte >Biirgermadchen: euch 873; ihr 875. 


1s1Bettler (in song) >people: ihr, ihr 852; euch 853; seht 855; mildert 855; 
lasst 856. 
182Madchen (in Schaferlied) >Schafer: seid 864. 
183Thomas, note 973. 
184tu 973. 
185Faust>Poodle: dich, komm hier 1166. 
186F aust >Peasants: euch allen 992; steht 1009 (pl. of Ihr). 
187Pniower G-J XVI, 175. 
188Pniower G-J XVI, 178. 
189Faust >Wagner: dich 916; sieh, sieh 929. 
du 1031. 
du 1010; lerne 1111. 
du 1147; betracht, du 1149; du 1152. 
du 1172. 
190Faust > Wagner: lass 1068; betrachte 1070. 
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belongs to the older part of the scene we should expect the pronounlhr 
to be used, but instead we find du. Pniower' explains this phenomenon 
on the ground that Goethe changed these forms when he revised the 
scene. 


aes ne Sencar 


Wagner uses du*®? in five of his speeches and Jhr% in three of 
them. The Jhr forms in the first speech with Jhr can be cxplained on 
the ground that this speech is found in one of the oid parts of the scene; 
— perhaps, also on account of the appelation Herr Doktor. 


DEP ote eat Ban ctr 


wit Weems 


His second speech with Jhr is found in one of those sections which 
Pniower considers new. We should expect to find du here. Pniower 
4 is inclined to believe that Faust’s speech just preceding this passage was 

written in the late nineties, because at this time Goethe busied himself 
with a thorough study of Paracelsus. However, he concedes the possi- 
bility of its having been written in the Frankfurt time** I should 
like to present the assumption — and this is only an assumption — that 
Goethe had worked out some sort of a rough draft of this scene either 
in the Frankfurt time or sometime later, in which Faust had a speech 
similar to the one now in Part I. Later on in the nineties Goethe re- 
vised and elaborated this speech. Likewise, in this older draft Wagner 
had a speech beginning with: Wie konnt Ihr Euch, etc. Whether the 
rest of his speech ran as his present one does, cannot be proved since 
the du forms are used automatically. If our assumption is correct then 
the Jhr forms in this speech could be explained on the ground that they 
are taken over from an older draft of the scene. :As to why Goethe did 
not change these Ihr forms to du forms, just as he did in the case of 
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191Pniower G-J XVI, 176: “Sie (i.e. du forms) kénnen aber auch sehr wohl 
auf die Rechnung der spateren Redaction gesetzt werden.” 
192Wagner> Faust: 
1. du, o grosser Mann 1001; dich 1015; du 1018. 
2. berufe 1126; dich 1131; deinen 1133; deinen 1135; dich 1137; du, 
: blickst 1145; dich 1145. 
3. du 1163. 
4. du du 1168; du, dir 1169; verliere 1170; deinem 1171. 
5. deine 1171. 
(The du forms in 1060-1063; 1108-1109 are axiomatic. See Note 162. 
193W agner>Faust: 
1. mit Euch, Herr Dr. 941. 
2. Ihr, Euch 1056. 
3. Euch 1157. 
19¢Pniower G-J XVI, 174; “Indessen ist dieser Schluss, das fiihle ich selbst, 


nicht zwingender Natur, so lange nicht feststeht, wie tief jene erste Beschafti- 
gung Goethes mit Paracelsus reichte.” 
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Faust’s speech discussed above, we can only answer with Seuffert?*s 3 
that we do not know. 

If we interpret the evidence at our disposal correctly, it would seem s 
that Wagner’s third speech must be of discinctly earlier origin. ¢ 
Pniower’*® says that Goethe’s studies in “Farbenlehre” cannot antedate j ¢ 
1795, and assumes that, therefore, Wagner’s speech must have been ij t 
written late in the nineties. Witowski, however, makes the following ; i 
comment :?°7 “1147-1157 fiihrt Goethe in den Nachtragen zur Far- : 
benlehre (Physiologische Farben), als Beleg tur ‘Hell und Dunkel : 
im Auge bleibend’ (die sogen. Nachbilder) an und bemerkt dazu, dass ‘ 
er beim Vorbeilaufen eines schwarzen Pudels vor seinem Fenster auf ] ( 
der Strasse im Dammerlicht, /ange nachdem die Stelle ‘aus dichterischer 4 ’ 
Ahnung und nur im halben Besusstsein’ geschrieben war, die Bestatigung ! 7 
erhielt.”” The above italics, which by the way are mine, clearly indicate i y 
that this passage was written long before Goethe delved into his studies : h 
of “Farbenlehre.” Hence it must have been written Jong before 1795, ; 
and therefore belongs to an older draft of the scene. Thus the Jhr 5 
form is to be explained on the ground of earlier conception. The du | 
forms are normal, since they occur in the newer parts. . n 

The second completely new scene to be added in Part I is “Sturz. 4 . 

; d f 
(1).” In this scene Faust’s use of the pronouns of address is normal. 4 , 
He uses du in addressing the Poodle*** and Mephisto.1*® That Me- \ 

195Seuffert G-J XV, 161: “Ja man méchte an den Griinden, die man fir 
manche Aenderungen gefunden zu haben glaubt, irre werden, wenn man sieht, s] 
dass er da, wo der gleiche Grund zur Aenderung vorlage, achtlos voriiberlas.— ’ 
Ferner: 267,25 redet Amalie Henriette mit Sie an, 297, 13 dutzt Henriette 
Amalie das ist bei dem kleinen Umfang des Werkchens erstaunlicher als die fy 
gleiche in den ‘Wahlverwandtschaften’.” c. 

19¢Pniower G-J XVI, 173. 

197 Witkowski, note 1147-1157. ' 





198Faust> Poodle: 
sei, renne 1186; du 1187; leg dich nieder 1188; dir 1189; du 1190; nimm 
1192; knurre 1202. 
dir 1238; lass 1239; lass 1240; hast 1246; du 1255; du 1296; du 1298; 
sieh 1300; du 1305; steige hinan 1314; dich 1315; du 1316; dich 1317; erwarte 
1318; erfarte 1320, 
199F aust > Mephisto: 
du, dich 327; du 1335. 
du, dich stehst 1345. 
deine 1359; du 1360; fangst 1361; du 1379; suche 1383; du 1388; dich 
1389; besuche, du 1390; dir 1392; 
dir 1396; sage, du 1397; dich, du 1398. 
du 1404; du 1409. 
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phisto uses du in addressing the rat*°° is also normal. 


In addressing Faust, however, Mephisto shifts from Ihr to du.?™ 
Up to and including line 1400 Mephisto uses Jhr forms with one ex- 
ception, and from line 1402 to the end of the scene he uses du. The one 
exception among the Jhr forms in line 1346. Witkowski, however, says? 
that this speech is clearly a later interpolation. ‘Thus Mephisto uses Jhr 
in the first part of the dialog portion of the scene and du in the last part. 


If we examine the scene carefully, we find that there is a decided turn 
in the action at line 1402. The spirits in the corridor tell us in advance 
what the course of the action in this scene will be. Mephisto is caught 
(1259-1262) ; he will liberate himself (1263-1266) ; someone will help 
him (1267-1270. All this is realized in the course of the scene. Up to 
line 1400 Mephisto actually is in Faust’s power. He, therefore, uses 
the pronoun Jhr, in irony, of course, because he has not the situation in 


hand. 


In line 1402 Mephisto suddenly shifts to du because at this juncture 
ie notices that one of the points of the pentagram has bees carelessi: 
made, and he conceives a ruse by which he will free himself. He will 
have a rat gnaw away one point of the pentagram so that he can escape. 
He now feels on an equality with Faust and thus uses du. To complete 
the prophecy of the spirits, it might be added that the rat actually helps 
Mephisto at the end of the scene. 


However, many objections might be raised to this theory, and so we 
shall present another explanation which sounds more convincing. 


Thomas says? that the dialog 2°* is of late origin, dating probably 
from the year 1801. However, he also points out that there are many 
inconsistencies in the plot. He says:2°* “Why, then, when Mephisto 





dir 1426; du, 1427. 
dir 1434, 
200Mephisto> rat. 
dir, dich 1518; du 1521. 
201Mephisto>F aust: 
Ihr 1326; Eurer 1395; beschaut 1400. 
dir 1346; du 1402; du 1416; dir 1417; lass los 1424; du 142°. 
dir 1430, 1431, 1432. 
du, deine 1436; dir 1439; dein 1442; deinen 1443; dein 1444. 
202Witkowski, note 1347-1358. 
203Thomas, p. 279. 
204Lines 1322-1529. 
205Thomas, p. 286. 
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has come on purpose to find an opportunity to lead Faust ‘in his way’ 
(314), should he suddenly assume (1387) the role of reluctant prisoner 
and in the same breath (1386) take it for granted that he and Faust 
are to meet frequently, when he has not yet been invited to come again? 
And when the subject of a compact is brought up, why should he be 
eager to postpone it (1420) and beg to be excused for this time without 
giving any reason for his desire? Why should he resort to a trick to 
effect his release and then voluntarily return? And since Faust is 
perfectly willing that he should go (1390-93), why the elaborate hocus 
pocus of the pentagram, the lullaby and the rat?” 


Witkowski also says:2°* “Demgegeniiber steht wieder so manche 
Stelle, die nur als Erzeugnis reifster Kunst mdglich war und dem 
jugendlichen Ueberschwang nicht entspringen konnte, namentlich der 


Schluss der ersten Ezene 1385-1529.” 


There is clearly an inconsistency both in style and plot, between the 
part of the dialog preceding line 1385 and the part beginning with line 
1385. Though we do not know the chronology of the genesis of the 
scene, I think it is safe to assume on the basis of the inconsistencies pcint- 
ed out above, that Goethe had worked out in some form the first part, 
and then wrote the last part later. How early the first part was written, 
we do not know; but it must have been at a time when Jhr was still the 
normal form for Mephisto in addressing Faust. The last part of the 
scene is clearly of later origin, and thus the du forms are explained. The 
Ihr forms in lines 1395 and 1400 must be considered as being carried 
over in the transition from the old to the new part. 


In recasting “Nacht. Strasse vor Gretchens Thiire,” Goethe re- 
tained only lines 1372 to 1407 of the Urfaust. Lines 1408-1436 were 
transferred to “Wald und Héhle.” However, the greater part of the 
scene is quite certainly of early origin.*** In this entire scene Faust uses 
no pronouns of address. It is normal for Valentin to address Gret- 
chen?°* and Marthe?°® with du and the “Weiber” with ihr (pl. of 





206Witkowski, p. 220. 

207Thomas, p. 320-321. 

20sValentin >Gretchen: 

sieh, du 3726; bist 3727; deine 3728; dir 3729; du 3730 sei 3731; lass 

3733; du 3736 dich 3738; 3739; dir, du 3753; dir 3754; 3755; sollst 3756; dich 
3759; 3761; dir 3762; sei 3763; lass 3771; du, dich 3772; gabst 3773. 

209 Valentin > Marthe: 
dir 3766; du 3767. 
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du).™° He addresses Mephisto with du2™ because he is angry. Marthe 
addresses Valentin with Ihr®** because she is concerned about his spir- 
itual welfare. Er would be too cold, and she is not intimate enough to 
use du. Besides, Valentin is a soldier. (She uses Sie to Gretchen at 
first too). The “Volk” naturally would use du?** to Gretchen in their 
excitement and their concern for her. 


That Mephisto in his song addresses Katrinchen with du?** and the 
girls in general with ihkr®*5 is normal. 

Since ‘the greater part of this scene is quite certainly of early origin’ 
we might expect to find Mephisto using his ironical Jhr to Faust. And 
indeed, the first instance of [hr?2° forms can be explained in this way. 
Faust is asking for a present for Gretchen for the third time. His 
asking for a present and a ring this time shows that his higher impulses 
are not entirely stifled. Mephisto resents this and therefore uses his 
ironical Jhr, just as in the Urfaust. 


The second instance of [hr®*” forms is explained on the basis of the 
appelation “Herr Doktor”; or on the basis of Faust’s passive resistance. 
The “Herr Doktor” is used ironically. 


As to the du forms, it must be determined whether they are used for 
some specific reason as was the case in the Urfaust, or whether the pas- 
sages in which they occur are of later origin. The du form in stoss zu™® 
is used because this is an imperative.2*° The du forms in Mephisto’s 
second speech?2° can be explained from the general situation. “Faust 
is here an uneasy libertine on his way for one of his habitual visits to his 
paramour (3674-5).”221_ Hence Mephisto has no reason to use his iron- 





210Valentin>Weiber: 
ihr, heult, klagt 377+; kommt her, hért an, 3725. 
211Valentin > Mephisto: 
du 3698; pariere 3708. 
212Marthe> Valentin: 
befehlt Eure 3764; Ihr, Euch 3765. 
213 Volk >Gretchen: 
deiner 3720. 
214Mephisto (in song) >Katrinchen: 
du 3682; lass, lass 3686; dich 3687. 
215See Note 162. 
216Euch 3675; Ihr 3679. 
217(Herr Doktor 3704); Euch 3705; Eurem 3706. 
218Line 3711. 
219Vos, Tell, note 103; 1818. 
220du 3666. 
221Thomas, p. 321. 
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ical Jhr... However, this part of the scene seems somewhat incoherent 
and forced. 


In “Walpurgisracht” Faust normally addresses Mephisto with 
du.222, Mephisto addresses him with du?#* because they are pals here. 
Mephisto calls him “Doktor”2#* instead of “Herr Doktor.” In one 
instance, however, he uses an Jhr form.?#® This seid is explained by the 
fact that Mephisto is asking a favor of Faust in a pleading manner. 
He says “um meinetwillen” and then adds*** die Mih ist klein, der 
Spass ist gross. This is the same Jhr of deference which he used to the 
witch in “Hexenkiiche,” which Frosch used to Brander in “Auer- 
bachs Keller.” 


In speaking to some of the older gentlemen Mephisto uses ihr?#” 
forms. These are probably the plural of Ihr, since Mephisto calls 
“Herren.” The “Trédelhexe” he calls “Frau Muhme” and addresses 
her with Sie.2#* This expresses the highest degree of respectfulness 
between men and women. The “Irrlicht” he addresses with du?2° 
at first. When the latter says that it is going to lead them zigzag, 
Mephisto changes from du to the contemptuous Er.23° The change is 


from du>Er. (I have skipped the song because it is not clear who is 


speaking.) The Proktophantasmist he addresses with contemptuous 
Er.232 





222Faust > Mephisto: 
schau 3930; du, du 4030; du, dich 4060; du 4183; lass 4189; du 4194. 
223Mephisto > Faust: 
du 3835; erlaub 3855; fasse 3912; du 3934, 3938; dich 3939; hore 3941; 
hor’ 3943; du 3952; du 4021; Doktor, fasse, lass 4025; komm, komm 4029; 
sieh 4034; du 4042; komm mit, komm mit 4052; dich 4053, 4054; du 4055; 
sieh, du 4056; sage 4059; du 4066; komm 4070; du 4071; du, du 4117; 
betrachte 4118; nimm dich in acht 4120; komm 4127; du 4176; dir 4177; du 
4199; komm 4210. 
224Line 4021. 
22sLine 4048. 
226Line 4049. 
227Mephisto>older gentlemen: 
ihr alten Herrn, ihr 4072; euch, euch 4073. 
228Mephisto > Trodelhexe: 
Frau Muhme, Sie 4110; verleg Sie sich 4112. 
229Mephisto>Irrlicht: 
dich 3857; du 3858; sei, leucht’ 3859. 
230Mephisto>Irrlicht: 
Er 3863, 3864; Ihm, Sein 3865. 
231Mephisto > Proktophantasmist: 
Er 4172, 4173, 4175; seinem 4174. 
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As to the rest of the characters, the “Irrlicht” addresses Mephisto 
with formal Ihr ;23* the “Trédelhexe” addresses Faust and Mephisto 
with ihr?33 which, in this case is the plural of Er. She calls them 
“Herren.” “Die Alte” uses the formal Er?3* in addressing Mephisto. 
“Servivilis” addresses Faust and Mephisto with ihr,?9* the plural of 
Ihr. He calls them “Herren.” 

In the “Vorspiel” the Poet uses du in addressing the Director?** and 
the “Lustige Person”*s? individually; and ihr in addressing them to- 
gether.23® 


The “Lustige Person” addresses the Poet with du forms once.?° 


These du forms may be occasioned by the appelation “guter Freund.”#*° 
His ihr forms are used in a straddling manner. In his first speech the 
ihr forms?** can refer to the Poet alone; but they could also be taken 
in a general sense, since the Poet had used “uns’’?4? in the preceding 
speech, in speaking of himself. In his second speech the first two ihr?43 
forms are probably to be taken in a general sense, since the Poet had used 
“Dichter’’24* in a general sense in the preceding speech. From line 166 
on, however, the ihr forms?*® seem to be directed to the Poet alone. 
The ihr forms in: Das, alte Herrn, ist eure Pflicht?** are, of course, 
used in a general sense. 





232] rrlicht > Mephisto: 
Ihr 3866; Euch 3867; bedenkt 3868; Euch 3869; Ihr 3870. 
233T rodelhexe >Mephisto & Faust: 
234Die Alte >Mephisto: 
ihr Herren, geht vorbei 4096; lasst 4097; blickt 4098. 
Er 4142, 4143. 
235Servibilis>Faust & Mephisto: 
verzeiht, ihr Herrn 4219. 
236Poet> Director: 
sprich 59; verhiille 61; fiihre 63; geh hin, such dir 134; deinet willen 137. 
237Poet>Lustige Person: 
gib wieder 184; gib 194; gib zuriick 197. 
238Poet>Director & Lustige Person: 
ihr 104; euch 107. 
239Lustige Person> Poet: 
du 198; dich 199; deinen 200. 
240Line 198. 
241seid, zeigt euch 85; lasst 86; merkt euch 88. 
242Lines 60, 62. 
243braucht 158; treibt 159. 
244Line 157. 
24Slasst uns 166; greift 167; ihr 169; eurem 175, 177. 
246eure 210; euch 211. 
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The Director’s use of pronouns in addressing the Poet is also diffi- 
cult to determine. The following cases are clear. He uses du*47 once, 
probably on account of the appelation: “mein Freund.”?** Once he uses 
Euch.2*® The remaining ihr forms are no absolutely determinable. 
The ihr? forms in his second speech are probably addressed to the Poet 
alone. The appelation “ein vielgeliebter Mann”*** would seem to in- 
dicate this. The ihr?5? forms in his third speech are probably meant in 
a general sense on account of the remark: Gebt ihr euch einmal fir 
Poeten.25> ‘The rest of them?5* seem to be meant for the Poet alone. 


In addressing the Poet and the “Lustige Person” together the Direc- 
tor uses thr.257 


In the “Prolog im Himmel” the Lord naturally uses du (pl. ihr) on 
all occasions.25* The angels also naturally address the Lord with 
du 25°, There is no call for conventional usage in heaven. Mephisto 
uses du?°° in the first part o fthe scene and Jhr?® in the second part in 
addressing the Lord. The change from du to Ihr occurs after Mephisto 
has addressed the Lord with “Euer Gnaden’”2*? which is used ironically 
just as the Jhr forms are. The epilog proves this. 





247thu 58. 
24sLine 58. 


249Line 133. 
euch 103. , 

2s0Lasst 89; ihr 93; ihr 94; ihr 95; ihr 99; gebt 99; euch 100; ihr 102; 
euch 103. 

2s1Line 94. 

252bedenkt 111; ihr; 111; seht, ihr 112; ihr, eurer 121; euch 122; beseht 123; 
ihr 127; euch 129; gebt 129; ihr, euch 130; sucht 131. 

253Line 127. 

254ihr, euch 220: kommandiert 221; euch 222; braut 224. 

25sLine 220. 

2seihr 231; schonet 233; gebraucht 235; ihr 236; schreitet aus 239; 
wandelt 241. 

2svihr, ihr 33; sagt, ihr 35; lasst 215; ihr 216. (The last two may be 
addressed to the Poet alone). 

25sLord>angels: ihr 344; erfreut euch 345; euch 347; befestiget 349.> 
Mephisto: du 293; du 294; dir 295; du 299; dir 316; dir 323; zieh 324; fihr’, 
du 325; deinem 326; steh, du 327; du 336; deinesgleichen 337. 

259Michael>Lord: deine 265; deines 266. Drei Engel>Lord: dich 269; 
deine 269. 

260Mephisto>Lord: du, dich 271; fragst 272; du 273; du 274; verzeih 275; 
dich 277; du, dir 278; du 284. 
261Mephisto>Lord: Euch 300; Ihr, Ihr 312; Ihr 313; Euch 318; Ihr 323. 
262Line 287. 
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Summing up this part of our investigation, we can present the follow- 
ing new phenomena: 


1. In one instance Mephisto changes from the second person sin- 
gular to the first person plural in addressing Faust. This change seems 
to emphasize the censure. 


2. In “Stz (1)” and “Stz. (2)” Mpehisto uses du normally in 
addressing Faust, though some ihr forms do occur. The explanation for 
this lies in the fact that in the newer and the revised parts of these 
scenes du is employed and in the older parts ihr. 


3. Likewise the Ihr of the Urfaust has given way to du between 
Faust and Wagner. Faust now uses du exclusively (due to later con- 
ception or revision) and Wagncr in most of the cases. The Jhr forms 
used by Wagner can be explained on the grounds of earlier conception. 


The results of this investigation have been tabulated at the end of 
each step. Hence it would be superfluous to recapitulate here. How- 
ever, the following generalizations should be made. 


1. The use of the pronouns of address in apparent dialog, in the 
comprehensive sense, and in non-conventional dialog is uniform in the 
Urfaust, the Fragment and Part I. 


2. In real dialog the usage is also uniform as far as the minor 
characters are concerned, 


3. In the case of the main characters usage is not uniform through- 
out. In the older portions of the drama i.e. in the Urfaust and those 
portions which were written probably at about the time of the Urfaust 
or even earlier though not included in the Urfaust, the usage differs 
from that in the newer portions i.e. the parts that were written after the 
Urfaust and added to the Fragment and Part I. 


3. The use of the pronouns of address cannot be regarded as a 
criterion by which the older parts of the drama can be distinguished from 
the newer parts, for in some cases the older portions were undoubtedly 
altered and made to conform with the usage in the newer parts, while 
in other cases the form of the pronoun of address is determined by 
other factors, regardless of time of conception. 


Geo. F. Lussxy 


University of Oregon. 








THE EARLY PLAYS OF PAUL CLAUDEL 
L’Arbre 


= CLAUDEL’s FIRST PLAY Téte d’Or, which appeared in 1890, was 
quickly followed by La Ville. Neither of these plays caused much 
comment even in literary circles; nor indeed did L’Echange, Le Repos 
du Septiéme Jour, or La Jeune Fille Violaine, which complete the first 
period of Claudel’s drama. In 1901 all of these plays were collected in 
one volume, entitled /’drbre, published and reviewed by the Mercure 
de France. From this time on Claudel’s fame as a writer of powerful 
dramas has grown steadily. 


The title, /’Arbre, may be interpreted as the Tree of Life, and the 
plays included as its fruits which bring wisdom and understanding to 
those who seek them. ‘Taken separately they give impressions of the 
world and of man in different stages of moral consciousness. In order 
they represent a steady progress both toward a philosophical ideal and a 
definite dramatic technique. They portray, first, the desolation of soul 
and the material disintegration of a world deprived of religion, then, 
the first faint knowledge of the truth and the redemption that lies in its 
acceptance, and lastly, the ultimate ideal of Christianity which is sacrifice. 


Téte d’Or presents three impressionistic scenes from the life of a great 
conqueror. In the first one he appears as a simple peasant, 
Simon Agnel, before the glory of conquest has cast about him its 
false shadow of power. He trudges mournfully across the dreary fields, 
bearing in his arms the body of his wife. As he begins to make a grave, 
the boy, Cébés, comes to him, shares his sorrow, and gives him aid. 
There in the cold, bleak fielts, above the grave of Agnel’s wife, they 
pledge with blood an eternal friendship. 


In the second scene Simon Agnel has become a great general, known 
throughout the empire as Tete d’Or because of his burnished hair which 
ever points the way to the most dangerous part of the field. Having 
rescued the people from foreign invasions he returns to secure his reward 
by entreaty or by force. As he receives the acclamations of the nobles 
and the gratitude of the emperor, his eyes fall on the couch where Cébés 
lies dying. Forgetful of his triumph and his desire for power, he hastens 
to his friend and seeks to comfort him. Then, at this time when he 
would give all that he possesses to help the one being he loves, he real- 
izes his utter helplessness. After the death of Cébés, Tete d’Or, mad- 
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dened by sorrow, allows his ambition full sway. Upon the refusal 
of the emperor to give him the crown, he kills him and drives his 
daughter from the palace. By his strong personality he quells the people 
and reduces the empire to subjugation. ‘The palace and the city sing 
with his name, and on the throne he tastes without pleasure the sombre 
glory he has sought. 


The ambition which has won for Téte d’Or his throne, then impels 
him to seek new lands in conquest. He pushes the borders of his king- 
dom far beyond their former state, and finally finds himself combatting 
the allied armies of his foes on a distant battle front. Here he suffers 
defeat and sees in his retreating armies the end of his power. Mortally 
wounded and deserted by most of his followers, he is carried to a wood 
and left to die. As he lies listening to the distant shouts of battle, he 
hears the voice of a woman in agony. It is that of the princess, who, 
after wandering for many months in the forest, has met with torture at 
the hands of a deserter from Tete d’Or’s army. The first feeling of pity 
which the king has experienced since the death of Cébés stirs in his 
heart, and he staggers to the release of the princess. With his 
teeth he pulls out the nails by which the deserter had fastened her hands 
to a tree. Then, in one last effort to right a part ot the wrong he has 
committed, he calls upon his retainers to swear allegiance to the princess. 
They dress her in robes of state and place the scepter in her hand, but 
the restoration comes too late. She dies, and not unwillingly, for in the 
last moments of his life Téte d’Or once again inspired love, ard this 
time in the heart of his enemy. 


Téte d’Or expresses the height of prosperity one “can attain wit2out 
God, and the bitterness and desolation which surround the prize when 
it is secured. The note of despair sounds throughout the play from the 
first words of Cébés to the last vision of the defeated army marching 
into the west. In the dialogue between Tete d’Or and Cébés rise two 
voices crying in the darkness of an utter despair and finding no consola- 
tion. The one tenet of belief which remains to the conqueror, his own 
power of will and of body he must also lose, and in his defeat he cries. 
“Je ne peux pas! Je ne peux pas! Je ne suis pas un dieu!” It may be 
that Téte d’Or in a measure redeems his own life when he restores the 
princess to her throne, but the world he leaves is not less desolate for 
that last effort. 


The characters of Téte d’Or lend themselves to the charge of un- 
reality. With the exception of the conqueror himself they are indicated, 





1Théatre I, p. 406. 
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not clearly drawn. Even Teéte d’Or loses his individuality when con- 
sidered as a symbol of ambition. Cébés provides the foil which throws 
into relief the strength of his friend and at the same time marks clearly 
the point of his fatal weakness. The emperor symbolizes power outworn ; 
the princess, weakness which conquers in death. All of these characters 
move in a world seemingly quite apart from our own. ‘They arouse the 
feeling that they are speaking, fighting, and living in a dream or in « 
world of shadows. 


The cause of this indistinct character portrayal lies in Claudel’s 
lyricism. With the exception of “Le Tribun du Peuple” and “Le Dés- 
erteur” who use a natural mode of speaking, the characters all speak in 
the same rhythmical prose, use the same type of expressions, and voice 
but different aspects of Claudel’s own personality. Cébés and Tete 
d’Or, incarnations of two phases of the author’s thought, present to the 
world his struggles before his path became known to him through his 
conversion. This makes of the play an individual drama of conscience, 
and precludes any objective character development without which real- 
istic, clear-cut figures cannot exist. 


In 1894-5, appeared a second version of Tete d’Or, about fifteen 
pages shorter than the first. While the plot remains the same and the 
best passages are retained, the changes, for the most part slight, consist 
in variations in style rather than in thought. A study of the conversa- 
tion between Cébés and the emperor in the two versions shows the type 
of minor changes which occur in all parts of the play.* Most of these 
changes affect the length of the line and come as improvements in 
rhythm and melody, based on Claudel’s conception of respiratory rhythm 
rather than as an attempt to clarify or to express more beautifully the 
thought. 


One critic? has said that while the great writers of the past gave the 
public only the perfected form of their works, and allowed posterity to 
search out the rough drafts and variations, when fame had made their 
publication desirable, Claudel has published first his unpolished versions 
and later his corrected work. This seems quite true in the case of 
Tete d’Or but not in that of La Ville. Here the two versions differ 
greatly both in structure and in method of producing the effect, but each 
is in its own way a finished product. The first is a drama of atmosphuie ; 
the second, a drama of ideas. 





2Théfatre I, p. 43-4 and p. 266. 
3R. Gillouin - Idées et Figures d’Aujourd’hui, p. 227-8. 
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In La Ville Claudel has written a social drama which shows the re- 


sults of a blind overthrowing of power. This unguided revolt fails to 
produce happiness, but it opens the hearts of its authcrs to God. Isidore 
de Besme who controls the interests and lives of the inhabitants of tl.e 
city, through his wealth and industries, bases his whole conception of life 
on science and capital. Against him rise two forces, first that of the in- 
tellect and imagination, typified by Coeuvre, the poet, and secondly the 
might of the people in unified revolt. The first barely touches his 
heart; the second overwhelms and destroys him. As Besme, Coeuvre, 
Avare, leader of the revolt, and Lala, wife of Coeuvre, stand on a hil!- 
top overlooking the city, they see below them the marching throng of 
workmen who commence the task of destruction. In less than a day the 
city lies in ruin, and Besme’s head graces his enemies’ bayonet. For 
many months the people live in freedom seeking happiness. They find 
at best boredom, and at worst want because of the lack of organized 
leadership. Then Coeuvre, who has become a bishop, returns to che 
city and shows the people that happiness lies in subjection to law, first 
to the law of God, and then to civil laws which derive from it. In place 
of the despot, Besme, Ivors, Son of Coeuvre, becomes the leader of the 
people in their search for lawful freedom. 


In the first version this idea of social dependence upon moral law is 
transmitted by impressions gained from watching the mob at its task and 
by the miraculous appearance of L’Etranger. The ideas of the leaders 
of the revolt do not seem to dominate the blind energy of the mob which 
fails to comprehend the issues of its struggle. The individual characters 
are lost in the large field of impressionism. The- first act introduces 
nineteen characters of whom only four appear in the second act. To 
these four are joined fifteen named characters, “cinq macons, des gens, 
une foule, l’Homme, |’Homme ivre, trois ouvriers, deux bourgeois, un 
mécanisien, le Servante,” and “le passant.”” The third act presents more 
new characters and finds only two, Avare and Ligier, who have con- 
tinued throughout the play. 


In striking contrast to this comes the second version, fifty-five pages 
less, in which the first act presents five major and three minor characters. 
The first five continue alone in the second act, and three of them are to 
be found in the third act along with three new characters and a mob. 
But the mob in the second version remains subservient to the men whose 
ideas control it. The play becomes a dialogue in which Besme, the 
champion of scientific materialism and Lala, that of profane love, yield 
to the poet and the priest. 
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As in the case of Téte d’Or the best passages of the first version of 
La Ville appear in the second. The conversation between Besme and 
Ly is reproduced by Besme and Coeuvre.* The hym to the moon given 
to Palesne and Audivine comes in the second version from the love of 
Coeuvre and Lala.* By such changes the character of Coeuvre is 
strengthened until he dominates all the rest, even Besme. In the chird 
act he returns to build anew the city and to leave his son to carry on the 
work. His appeal to the people is far more effective than the spectacular 
but overdrawn conversion effected by the miraculous appearance of 
Christ in Claudel’s first version of the play. 


The note of despair which predominated in Téte d’Or sounds alse in 
La Ville, but it does not control the effect. Besme, even as the conqueror, 
pays for his mistake with the ruin of his system of thought and with his 
life. The difference lies in the fact that while Téte d’Or in his fall 
carries with him his people, Besme dies alone. The city is permitted to 
remain and to seek its salvation with the aid of Coeuvre and Ivors in 
whom lie the powers of reconstruction. 


















To those critics for whom impressionistic plays are unformed attempts 
at drama, Claudel’s progress in technique through the first and secoiid 
versions of La Ville to l’Echange must seem very great. The actios in 
l’Echange observes the unities of time and place. The same four cnar- 
acters appearing in all three acts preclude any secondary action. The 
plot, in itself simple, more nearly approaches realism than those of the 
two preceding plays. 


Louis Laine, an adventurer, has brought to America his young wife, 
Marthe. Already the bondage of marriage oppresses his spirit. Thus. 
when Thomas Pollock Nageoire, the American millionaire for whom 
he works, and who has taken a fancy to the simple, faithful Marthe, 
offers Laine a large sum of money in exchange for his wife, Laine de- 
cides to accept. Lechy Elbernon, the courtesan wife of Nageoice, is 
also seeking new worlds to conquer, and finds in Louis Laine the n wwel- 
ty she desires. However, when the success of the plan seems assured, 
the unconquerable virtue of Marthe intervenes. She repulses Nageoire 
and entreats her husband to stay with her or to take her with him. Her 
pleading is of no avail and Laine leaves her for the money and the wife 
of Nageoire. Lech’s mind, never too strong, has become completely 
deranged. In a burst of madness she shoots Laine and sends his bo.ly 
bound to a horse, back to Marthe. She then burns Nageoire’s house 














«Théatre II, p. 16-24, and 204-212. 
sIbid., p. 25-28, and 217-220. 
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containing all his wealth, and gloats over his ruin. The two stroug 
characters of the play are left to bear away their companions, the une 
to his grave, the other to the mad-house, 


The exchange fails in its achievement because it defies the law of 
God. Before the sacrament can be wholly betrayed ruin falls upon the 
instigators of the infamy. Louis Laine dies because he yields to the 
sentiment of the hour and not to the course prescribed by the life he has 
accepted. A weakling compared to Téte d’Or or Besme, he falls from 
the same cause, the struggle of the individualist against one of the 
ramifications of the moral law. Claudel never tires of showing that 
individualism can exist only so long as it accepts at least one bond, that 
of religion. 


The characters of /’Echange show an objectivity not to be found in 
Tete d’Or or La Ville. Not one of them can be called the protagonist 
of the author. Louis Laine represents the wild spirit of the adventurer 
who finds all restraint irksome. He shows a fatal weakness of will be- 
fore the importunities of Nageoire and Lechy. If once he inspired ‘ove 
in the heart of Marthe, it is unbelievable that he still does. His in- 
fidelity and weakness are well known to her; yet she pardons all and 
finds happiness in that she has rothing left to lose. Marthe is the type 
of woman Claudel loves to portray. Impeccable in virtue, simple in 
faith and thought, she clings to the one ideal of fidelity and becomes its 
incarnation. Her flawlessness makes of her a type and not 2 living 
woman. The other two characters of the play are more complicaied 
and less distinctly portrayed. 


Some of the most beautiful passages in /’Echange express the author’s 
great sensitiveness to all the phases of external nature. This character- 
istic is never absent from his work. It appears in the prologue of 
Téte d’Or, in the hymn to the moon of La Ville, and in those exquisite 
little sketches of Connaissance de l’Est. In these one finds not the pro- 
jection of the ego into nature as in the case of the romanticists, but #n 
acceptance of the physical world as it exists. 


From Claudel’s sojourn in the United States came a modern real- 
istic play; from life in China comes a great Oriental mystery, adorned 
with ancient legends and steeped in eastern necromancy. Le Repos du 
Seftiéme Jour shows the terrible result of a people’s cherishing a super- 
stition until it becomes for them a reality. The Chinese had dwelt upon 
the state of their dead until they found them everywhere. Spirits wan- 
dered in clouds of vapor over the fields at night, destroying harvests and 
cattle and killing children as they passed. ‘The emperor, overcome by 
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compassion for his people and a sense of his own helpnessness, withdrew 
alone to the tomb of the first of his line, to seek from the greatest and 
most ancient of his ancestors the secret of his people’s punishment. To 
him come each day the nobles of his court who bring always tidings of 
new sorrows. Their words so move the emperor that he is willing to 
take any means to relieve the suffering of his subjects. He accepts the 
offer of a magacian to evoke the spirit of Hoang-Ti, the ancient emperor. 
In response to the incantations of the scorcerer, Hoang-Ti appears in a 
column of fire and smoke, and to the appeals of the emperor replies, 
“Ne remuez pas la terre”,® and again, “Payez votre redevance”.? The 
emperor, resolved to probe the secret, announces his determination to 
seek the answer to his pleas even in the court of the dead. Deaf to the en- 
treaties of his subjects, he designates as his substitute his son, bids his 
followers farewell, and calls upon the earth to open that he may enter. 
The earth groans and opens, then closes upon the willing hostage of the 
living. 


The emperor travels a fearful way amid the mysterious horrors of the 
hidden world: He meets his mother and learns from her the painful 
state in which the dead exist. He questions demons and learns the 
tortures of the damned. The goal of his undertaking is reached when 
he encounters the Angel of the Empire, who tells him again the ancient 
law which his people have transgressed. 


“Six jours donc qu’il fasse son oeuvre, nourrissant 
son corps et son esprit, 

Et le septieme jour, comme un serviteur qui, 
ayant paré sa maison, y introduit son maitre. 

Qu’ il éléve les mains vers le Ciel’’.* 


Because of their disobedience to this precept his subjects must suffer 
punishment at the hands of the outraged dead. 


In the meantime the people, driven to madness by the spectres which 
ever haunt them, have risen against the heir to the throne and surround 
the city walls. Just as surrender seems inevitable, the emperor returns 
from his fearful journey with the answer to the problem. He has paid 
a terrible price for his people’s salvation. Leprosy has ravaged his body 
and destroyed his sight. He gives his last commands to the princes, 
transfers his power to his son by giving him the royal scepter which now 





Le Repos du Septiéme Jour, p. 31. 
"I bid., p. 32. 
SLe Repos du Septiéme Jour, p. 90. 
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bears the form of the cross, and then goes forth to quell the mob which 
storms the city gates. As the sun rises, he appears upon the wall of the 
city and raises his hands in a blessing over his people. Their anger 
vanishes and they listen in respect and love to his message of peace. 


This clothing of a Christian doctrine in heathen garments produces a 
most curious impression. Surely the Mosaic law never appeared under 
stranger garb than in this distant, misty allegory in which the customs 
and traditions of the east play so great a role. One might suppose that 
the effect would prove incongruous, but strangely enough it does not. 
Amid the superstition and blindness of a heathen race springs the Chris- 
tian ideal of self-sacrifice, and as a reward for that sacrifice comes en- 
lightenment and peace. In the last analysis the play traces the effect of 
the introduction of Christianity into a world which had forgotten not 
only one precept of the decalogue, but all ten. 


There is even less of character delineation in Le Repos du Septieme 
Jour than in La Ville. The emperor displays one trait, a love for his 
people which induces self-immolation. ‘The other characters exist merely 
because the author could discover no method of dispensing with them. 
Where in other plays Claude] has created characters which stand as 
incarnations of one quality, such as Téte d’Or who symbolizes ambition, 
Marthe, fidelity, and Coeuvre, poetic intuition, in Le Repos du Sep- 
tiéme Jour all of the characters seem subservient to the same psychic 
phenomenon. One psychological characteristic dominates the whole play, 
but it is a collective trait. This terrible obsession of the dead, which 
haunts the souls of the people, overshadows all individual differences, 
and makes the play a struggle between the forces of ignorance and truth 
in which the characters are nothing. 


In La Jeune Fille Violaine Claudel has given us another mystery, 
but of a vastly different nature. This time the miracle takes place in 
modern France, and the play seems at first merely a good tragedy of 
peasant life. Anne Vercors receives news of his brother’s death in the 
United States and of the need of his presence to settle the estate. Before 
his departure he decides to betroth his eldest and fairest daughter, 
Violaine, to a rich and eligible young neighbor, Jacques Hury. The 
only obstacle to their happiness is the love of Mara, the younger 
daughter, for Jacques. Ever plotting to win him, Mara seizes upon an 
opportunity to defame Violaine. Jacques, only too quick to believe 
Mara’s words, turns from Violaine, who in her bewilderment at the sud- 
den misfortune allows her sister to take not only her lover but her 
fortune. The wicked girl laughs at Violaine as she signs away her 
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inheritance and flings in her eyes the hot ashes brought to dry the ink. 

Eight years pass, and Violaine lives apart from the world, blind since 
her sister’s last injury and known throughout the country as a healer 
of miraculous power. One day there comes to her Mara with her child 
who is blind. Violaine with the mercy ever present in a nature which 
has grown constantly sweeter and more holy, restores the sight of the 
child. This miracle, instead of awakening gratitude and repentance 
in the heart of Mara, makes her more bitter. One night Mara follows 
her blind sister, attacks her and leaves her dying in a ditch. In the last 
moments which she and Jacques spend together the old misunderstand- 
ing is cleared away, and Violaine dies forgiving all. 


This last play of /’Arbre shows a great advance from the point both 
of character analysis and philosophical progress. Each of the characters 
has a distinct individuality. The subjectivity of Claudel’s earlier crea- 
tions does not appear. As the characters become less the reflections of 
the author’s personality they embody greater qualities and express a high- 
er philosophy. Just as Téte d’Or’s princess develops through Marthe 
into the saint, Violaine, so Claudel’s world changes from a society 


bereft of God, through one which finds the truth in destruction, to a 
social union based on the law of God and animated by His will. 


The progress in dramatic technique, already noted in the case of 
l’Echange, advances consistently from Tete d O’r through La Jeune 
Fille Violaine, much as does Claudel’s construction of a philosophical 
ideal. Regular act and scene divisions supplant his earlier method of 
division into parts. More care is noted in the motivation of the im- 
portant developments, and a definite continuity of thought, quite absent 
from Téte d O’r and La Ville, may be traced in the last three plays of 
l’Arbre. The same characters, fewer in number in the later plays, con- 
tinue throughout all of the acts, and begin to show in La Jeune Fille 
Violaine a definit eindividual treatment. This progress both in dra- 
matic technique and in the trend of philosophical concepts continues 
through Claudel’s best known plays, /’Annonce Faite a Marie and 
l’Otage. 


Vera L. Peacock 


Southern Illinois Teachers College, Carbondale, Illinois 
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BRAHMS AS A COMPOSER OF THE NINETEENTH 
CENTURY GERMAN Lied 


G ERMAN COMPOSERS of the romantic period usually classified 
poems for a solo voice into four broad categories. Brahms was 
proficient in any type of composition, and a glance at his vocal efforts 
reveals that he wrote songs of all four types. 


First of all there is the “Volkslied” which is a product of the people. 
It has no particular author, and represents the genuine art of the folk. 
Usually the tunes as well as the words have been altered through the 
generations. A skillful composer of song can write an accompaniment 
to these simple folk melodies which enhances rather than detracts from 
that simplicity which distinguishes any folksong. 


In the general class of “das volkstiimliche Lied,” the melody is strictly 
the composer’s own. Brahms often wrote tunes which had such a folk 
quality, that one might consider them genuine folksongs. He had an 
uncanny ability in discerning the true spirit and expression inherent in 
the words of a poem. 


The next type of song is that which is known as “das strophische 
Lied.” As in the two preceding divisions, we find the same melody for 
each stanza. But here we no longer have the folksong type, and the 
composer can now display to better advantage his knowledge of modern 
harmonies and counterpoint. 


“Das durchcomponierte Lied” occupies the fourth great division. 
Herein the composer has the greatest freedom. Melodically he follows 
the spirit of the poem as a whole. He is now not so much concerned 
with the component parts of the text, and, if he so desires, may write a 
different melody for each verse. Brahm’s “Alto Rhapsody” (Opus 53) 
is a good illustration, if I may take the liberty of calling this a “Lied.” 


Brahms’ songs are just as beautiful as Schumann’s melodically, but 
surpass the latter’s in harmonic and contrapuntal interest. Hugo Wolf, 
another great song writer of that period, probably had a finer feeling for 
correct accentuation but certainly did not have the depth of Brahms. 
Schubert was Brahms’ unattainable ideal in song writing. His admiration 
for his eminent predecessor is shown by his own words: “There is not 
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a song of Schubert from which one cannot learn something.” Schubert 
left more than 600 songs while Brahms left 198 original songs, not in- 
cluding the many folksongs. The spontaneity of Schubert’s melodies 
cannot be questioned. Brahms however was usually more self-critical 
and consistent. 


It is interesting to look over some of the fundamental principles of 
his own song writing. First of all the importance of the upper voice is 
paramount with Brahms. He always strove for an even flow of the 
melodic line carefully adapted to the spirit of the text. Furthermore 
his bass parts really constitute the foundation of the melody. The inner 
or hidden voices are full of expression, but are not as important as the 
two extremities of his harmenic structure. This fact can be confirmed 
easily by a study of his numerous sketches which contain only these two 
voices. This recalls in a way the technique employed by the early com- 
posers of the baroque period. At that time it was quite common to put 
down on paper only the melody and the figured bass. The rest was left 
to the imagination of the performer. 


At times Brahms wrote songs of a type which combined character- 
istics of the strophic class and of the “durchcomponiertes Lied.” He 
gave the same melody to the first, second, and fourth verses. The third 
verse, however, showed considerable thematic alteration and even de- 
velopment. In a way this scheme compares, on a small scale, to the 
Viennese classical sonata form with the exception that it is built on a 
single theme instead of on two contrasting subjects. The sections of that 
form, namely statement, repetition, development, and recapitulation cor 
respond to the four stanzas of the poem. One usually finds a concise 
and definite form in all of Brahms’ works—really a development of th 
form Beethoven employed. 


A study of Brahms’ songs and choral works is incomplete without a 
knowledge of the poems upon which they were based. Brahms himself 
never made a comprehensive list of the authors he used. Dr. Gustav 
Ophiils, a friend of his at Krefeld, published a complete collection of 
all the words set by Brahms. Brahms himself treasured the manuscript 
of this volume and considered it one of his greatest joys. It is a plea- 
sure to read these poems. It seems that the words carry one back to his 
melodies. And later, upon hearing the melodies, we recall the beautiful 
poems which inspired them. 


Brahms had a keen literary taste and was exceptionally well-read. 
Among his favorite authors we find that the poets of the early and mid- 
dle romantic period predominate. Riickert, Hélderlin, Tieck, Platen, 
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Hoffmann von Fallersleben, Heine, as well as Goethe and Schiller 
were represented among his works. Although he set to music thirteen 


‘ 


poems of Claus Groth, Brahms can by no means be considered a “re- 


gional artist.” “his was an exceptional case due to personal reasons ot 
friendship. Brahms hardly ever turned to the great Low German re- 
gional poets for inspiration. His list contains only isolated settings of 
poems by Hebbel, Storm, Voss, Geibel, Allmers, and Liliencron. 


In making a study of Brahms’ songs one notices immediately the 
narrow range of his subjects. Schubert’s were universal in scope, while 
Brahms was concerned primarily with the subject of love and its im- 
plications. 


He left many more great songs of happy love than of unhappy love. 
His songs “Botschaft,” “Sonntag,” and “O liebliche Wangen” of Opus 
47 are well known. ‘Two of the best known songs in this category are 
“Von ewiger Liebe” of Opus 43, and the charming “Dein blaues Auge” 
contained in Opus 59. The text of the former is by Joseph Wentzig, 
the Czech patriot, and that of the latter by Claus Groth. Incidentally 
Brahms took the latter poem from Groth’s collection “Hundert Blatter, 
Paralipomena zum Quickborn” (1854). 


The great Lieder of unhappy love are not so numerous. There is 
the mighty “Liebestreu” (Opus 3, no. 1) with which Brahms made his 
notable début. The words were taken from Reinick’s Lieder (Berlin 
184+). One of the most famous songs of this type is the beautiful 
“Immer leiser wird mein Schlummer”—words by Hermann Lingg. 
The theme or melody of this song resembles the main theme of the cello 
in the andante movement of the B-flat major piano concerto by Brahms. 
He often used the same theme in a song and in an instrumental piece. 
Usually it was more successful in an instrumental setting, but that 
does not hold true in the case of this song. The second violin sonata in 
A-major got one of its most endearing cantilenas from “Wie Melodien.” 
The delicate melancholy of the “Regenlied” inspired the G-major 
violin sonata. 


Two famous songs of Brahms which do not deal with the subjecr 
of love are the ““Wiegenlied” and “Der Schmied” opus 19, the latter to 
words by Uhland who inspired thirty other composers to set the same 
poem to music. The poem upon which the “Wiegenlied” is based is 
very old. As far back as the XVth century a version of it was known 
as a love letter. In 1838 Arnim and Brentano in Des Knaben Wunder- 
horn gave another version of it where the title is “Gute Nacht, mein 
Kind.” Brahms used the still more modern adaption which is known 
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to everyone. The piece is noteworthy for its whole form and develop- 
ment. The melodic line is not like that of the typical lullaby—where it 
falls from high notes to lower ones. In this cradle song the air rises 
steadily from the beginning. Brahms became annoyed at the great 
number of altered editions which were appearing. He reprimanded the 
editor, and said sarcastically: “How would it be if you made a new 
edition of the lullaby, in the minor for naughty or sick children? That 
would be still another way of increasing the number of editions.” 
Incidentally, Brahms himself thought that the late Ernestine Schumann 
Heink’s interpretation of this beautiful ‘““Wiegenlied” was the best he 
had ever heard. 


In the Alto-Rhapsody (Opus 53) Brahms again reflects upon the 
contrasts that were his inspiration for “Ein deutsches Requiem,” namely 
those between the shortsighted views of human existence and the eternal 
truths. The text upon which Brahms based this tripartite rhapsody 1s a 
fragment of Goethe’s Harzrcise im Winier. It describes Goethe’s eu- 
counter with Plessing who was driven into melancholy by reading Die 
Leiden des jungen Werthers. The music of this eloquent composition 
creates for us the wintry gloom of the Harz mountains and of the young 
man’s heart. In the third section of the composition the solo contralto 
voice is supported by the male choir for the first time. It is in the form 
of a prayer and is no doubt the most moving of the three sections. The 
exquisitely flowing melody contrasts sharply with the two previous 
parts. Brahms was always very shy and reticent, and he knew very well 
that this was a great handicap in his life. He quite frequently referred 
to himself as “Der Abseiter” (the outsider) probably an allusion to 
Plessing. Brahms really loved this composition. He kept it under his 
pillow while he slept. Yet after its publication he wrote: “I always 
wonder how people can abide this piece.” 


One’s estimation of Brahms rises even higher when studying his 
songs. ‘They give us a clearer insight into his personality and spirit. 
They represent the true spirit of the German Lied—the true expression 
of German romanticism in music. 


Sven HELGE REHER 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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POTATO PUPPETS 


N°? TEACHER OF A modern language needs to forego the use of 

puppet plays as a means of stimulating students to use the language 
more vividly, or to become interested in the cultural contributions of the 
countries where it is spoken. Stringed marionettes are difficult to cor- 
struct and to operate, and therefore, perhaps only those schools whose 
student bodies include a skilled amateur puppeteer will find them prac- 
ticable. The fabrication of hand puppets of wood or Papier mache may 
also be too much trouble for teachers who have excessive teaching loads 
and can give only very little time to such activities. Fortunately, puppets 
whose heads are made of painted potatoes are easy to make and to oper- 
ate, and no teacher, however busy he or she may be, will find that they 
demand too much time, effort, or expense. 


The effects which may be achieved with potato puppets are fully as 
good as those attained with other hand puppets. Since the thumb and 
middle finger of the human hand are used as the arms of the puppet, 
it is even possible to create uncanny illusions impossible with the stiffer 
arms of ordinary hand puppets. The puppeteer will learn in an hour 
or so of practice to use the potato pupets in a creditable fashion, and 
further practice will increase this skill. 


The most difficult task confronting the maker of potato puppets ‘s 
the search for suitable potatoes. Most of our markets have only very 
smooth, oblong potatoes. It is necessary to find a market which has 
second or third-class potatoes in stock, and select from them potatoes 
of the proper size and with interesting profiles. Fairly round or oval 
potatoes, of about two and one-half inches in diameter, must be found. 
Such potatoes should have at least one appropriately placed bump or 
excrescent growth which will serve as the nose of the puppet. Additional 
growths of this sort should be cut off a day or so before the potatoes are 
to be painted, in order that the wound be fairly dry when the paint is 
applied. In case no suitable potatoes can be found, it is possible to cut 
knobs from other potatoes and attach them to round ones of the proper 
size. Do not select potatoes of much larger dimensions than those 
mentioned above; a potato which is too heavy or ill-balanced will tive 
the puppeteer’s finger too quickly. 


After potatoes with suitable facial contours have been found, a hole 
should be bored into them with an apple corer or a similar instrument. 
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This hole must be made to fit the index finger of the puppeteer’s hand. 
It should be deep enough to allow the potato to slip down to the second 
knuckle, but no farther. If the hole is too large, the puppeteer will not 
be able to keep the head on his puppet; if it is too deep, the head will 
lose its mobility. The beginner will do well to practice making such a 
hole in another potato before starting on the potatoes which are destined 
to be puppet heads. 


When the hole in the potato has been made, the potato is ready to 
be painted. ‘Tempera, poster-card paints, or ordinary water colors may 
be used. A set of tempera colors, (three-fourths ounce bottles of black, 
white, red, yellow, blue, and green) is completely adequate and costs 
only about fifty cents. The effects achieved depend upon the skill and 
imagination of the person wielding the brush. Amusing effects can also 
be obtained by using shoe buttons or colored thumb tacks as eyes. 


Yarn wigs, hats, gilt-rimmed glasses, and other appurtenances may be 
added to the puppet heads when the paint has dried. Remnants of black, 
yellow, red, and brown yarn, and bits of cotton which may be used as 
hair for the puppets, will be available in most homes. The potato heads, 
of course, will not last indefinitely, but the accessories may be saved and 
used again and again. 


The costumes may be extremely simple. A plain sack-like dress about 
thirteen inches long will suffice. It should taper in width from about 
eight inches at the bottom to approximately five inches at the top. Three 
holes must be cut in each costume: one at the top center, through which 
the index finger can pass, and two others two inches or less from the 
top and on opposite sides of the front of the dress, through which the 
thumb and middle finger (the arms of the puppet) may protrude. ‘The 
imagination and skill of the seamstress may be relied upon to add bits of 
lace or ribbon to the dresses of the female characters, and to enhance 
the costumes of the males. 


A regular puppet stage is desirable but not necessary. An adequate 
stage can be constructed by placing a screen about six feet high across a 
fairly wide doorway, or by using three screens or theatrical “flats”: 
One screen six feet high, flanked by two which are about eight feet high. 
Two small spotlights, flashlights, or goose-neck lamps are sufficient for 
the stage illuminations. 


Since the puppeteers must concentrate on the actions of the little 
figures and be careful to keep them in full view of the audience at all 
times, other students should be given the opportunity to read the roles. 
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Teachers will readily recognize the advantage of providing for wide 
participation in this cooperative enterprise. The pleasure and interest 


evoked in performers and audience by such a playlet are proportionately 
large returns on a relatively small investment of time and effort. 


Vern W. Rosinson 


University of California at Los Angeles 





REVIEWS 


Leonora Cohen Rosenfield. From Beast-Machine to Man-Machine: Animal 


Soul in French Letters from Descartes to LaMettrie. New York, Oxford 
University Press, 1941. 


Deux phrases incidentes, mais énoncées par |’auteur elle-méme, semblent ex- 
pliquer l’aspect assez déroutant de ce livre, d’ailleurs plein de documents 
curieux. Page 51, et aprés des vues discutables sur le “progrés” de la théorie 
de |’anima!-machine: 

“Every period of human endeavor is more diversified than we sometimes 
admit. Nothing better reveals the polarity of the times than the fact that two 
such divergent works [Anti-Lucretius and L’Homme-Machine] as these both 
created a stir in the same years of the mid-eighteenth century.” 

Et page 155, au début d’un tardif chapitre sur les Poétes et l’Gdme animale: 

“It would be expected from the nature of the controversy that it should 
find its way into prose more readily than into poetry. Moreover, the classi- 
cal period preferred prose to verse outside of the theatre. Nevertheless, the 
debate on animal souls penetrate the field of poetry.” 

Si un cartésianisme bien entendu comporte le Principiis obsta de la saine 
logique, il convient de se demander comment la premiére de ces découvertes 
semble une surprise tardive pour l'auteur: est-ce une dévotion attardée a 
Taine, le résultat d’une conception simpliste de nos XVII@ et XVIII¢ siéclest 
qui expliquerait le mieux l'idée fausse qui tarde ainsi 4 se corriger? Ts quant 
a la seconde de ces simplifications, ce ne peut étre que par négligence du lyris- 
me religieux, burlesque, sentimental, idyllique, érotique et “badin” du siécle du 
Louis XIV qu’une assertion aussi peu conforme aux faits se manifeste aussi 
peremptoirement. D’ou, sans doute, ainsi qu’on l’avancait plus haut, une sorte 
de porte-d-faux de tout l’ouvrage? Regardons-y de plus prés. 

II semble 4 Mrs. Rosenfield qu’une “tradition” (pp 74, 79, 80, etc.) plus 
ou moins aristotélienne maintenait vivante, en France, l’attribution d’un certain 
degré d’intelligence aux animaux; d’accord ou en désaccord, lui semble-t-il, 
avec ces notions, un cartésianisme plus ou moins mitigé proposait I’hypothése 
de “l’automatisme” pour expliquer des mouvements qu'il fallait bien constater; 





1C’est en raison, pourrait-on dire, de préjugés universitaires ou politiques 
fort explicables que le XVII et le XVIII® siécles ont été “simplifiés” a l’excés. 
Aux Libertins en France de Perrens et a leurs développements s’ajoutent les 
recherches de Fr. Lachévre, Emile Magne, et H. Brown (pour les persistances 
gassendistes), et pour le courant “antiphilosophique” du XVIII¢ siécle, l’ouv- 
rage de K. Wais de ce titre et de nombreuses biographies; je m’excuse de de- 
voir citer, pour le XVII¢ siécle, l'article publié dans le Rewue d’histoire lit- 
téraire de 1937, p. 1, mais sa confirmation n’a guére tardé: Hypothéses et 
Vérifications en histoire littéraire, (Helicon, Sept. 1938). Bien souvent, pour 


employer l'image de Sainte-Beuve, il faut “casser la glace pour rétablir le 
courant.” 
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une bibliographie soigneuse lue permet de suivre, mais surtout dans |’“école”, les 
traces de ces hypothéses; pour finir, en dépit du sous-titre “animal soul in 
French letters,” un mince chapitre III, accroché 4 Polignac et Louis Racine 
dés la premiére partie, introduit quelques animaux intelligents dans une revue 
qui semble dominée, elle le dit, par cette proposition toute métaphysique. 

Or il est probable que si une plus saine position de la question avait été 
son fait, elle aurait procédé, 4 l’inverse, selon les certitudes suivantes. Le 
XVII¢ siecle rural, chasseur, militaire, aussi éloigné que possible de toute 
métaphysique, reconnaissait certainement aux animaux, domestiques ou sauv- 
ages, dressés ou au naturel, les mémes variétés d’intelligence qu’il éstablissait 
parmi diverses catégories humaines (les “idiots” étant, hélas! trés freéquents 
dans des familles nombreuses). Cette tradition de bon sens n’était pas tou- 
jours facile 4 démontrer: pour la vie rurale, la Vie de mon pére de Rétif 
montre, tout de méme, dans une ferme champenoise de 1700, un cheval qui 
obéit héroiquement au “Allons, garcon'” de son cavalier pressé par des vol- 
eurs, une chienne Friquette faisant, huit jours durant, de muettes et doulour- 
euses A son maitre qu'elle n’avait pas reconnu. Les représentations qu’on ne 
cessait pas de donner du fameux “chien de Montargis” témoignent d’une ad- 
mission populaire analogue: celle que tout campagnard est amené a dévelop- 
per. Il est probable que chez La Fontaine, en dépit des “précédents” étudiés 
par H. Busson et auxquels Arthur Tilley a récemment ajouté (MLR, XXXIV 
(1939) p. 21) les théories de Bidpa*, les Eaux et Foréts avaient favorisé le 
contact avec des preuves de ce genre—et de cette certitude. C’est déja passer 
dans l’Art que de rappeler les portraits de chiens de chasse exécutés pour une 
Cour cynégéte; et dans les Lettres que de mentionner le Noble Campagnard 
de La Luzerne (vers 1642): “En parlant de ses chiens, il fait le chien lui- 
méme.” 

Il faudrait compléter ce recensement par le “grand singe du Page disgracié 
de Tristan, citer la lettre de Voiture 4 l’abbesse d’Yéres “pour la remercier 
d’un chat qu’elle lui avait envoyé.” A la littérature appartiennent les douze 
historeis d’animaux relatées par Tallemant des Reaux, la réulique si suontanée 
du prince de Conti au Dauphin, qui demande qui fit les harnais pour des puces 
trainant un chariot: “Quelque araignée du voisinage;” d’autres femmes que 
Mlle de Scudéry avaient leurs animaux familiers, et Francoise Pascal mention- 
nait en 1667 ces nécessites animales d’un ménage de fille, tandis que le chat de 
Mlle de Gourney, la linette de Mile de Belleville ont été célébrés par l’abbeie de 
Marolles, et que Mme de Sevigné, rangée singuliérement ici, parmi les 
cartésiens en méme temps que sa fille “quoique moins qu'elle” (p. 163) se pose 
humoristiquement une question de conscience, en 1675 et aprés la publication 
de la Recherche de la Vérité qui pouvait faire réfléchir: il fallait pré- 
cisément lui opposer la fin de non-recevoir de Mme de Grignan le 17 décembre 
1690: “Nous ne voulons aimer que des chéatures raisonnables. . . “et l’Arlequin 
de Regnard, dans la Foire Saint-Germain (1695), n’est sans doute pas seul a 
définir la femme “un petit animal doux et malin, moitié caprice et moitié raison.” 

Cette certitude francaise dans un: appréciable regré d’Intelligence animale 
est accrochée 4 deux survivances que plus de “méthode” se fit chargée d’exter- 
miner: les procés faits aux animaux, selon des vues que le XVIIe siécle se devait 
de condammer; et ce que Mme de Sévigné appelle encore en 1680 “les bétes de 
ressemblance,” c’est-a-dire l’idée que doubles animaux existaient dans le monde 
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pour les humains, si prétentieux et si sirs de leur régne! Il faudra le swe- 
denbuorgianisme de la fin du XVIII¢ siécle pour que cette idée reprenne de la 
force et se fraie un chemin jusque chez Balzac.2 En tout cas, la trame continue, 
normale, pas toujours sire de sa démonstration, est bien plus ici dans l'article 
de foi, special aux animaux, que le cartésianisme était abligé de maintenir en 
vertu de la distinction entre l’A4me et le corps. Des philcscphes en chambre, 
des observateurs restreints d’abeilles, 4 la Malebranche, pouvaient s’en tenir 
4 l’automatisme, mais un Anglais de plein air tel que Lord Bolingbroke 
trouvait un contact trop naturel, non seulement avec des_ spinozistes 
réprouvant “the stupid Cartesians” (4 Oldenburg, 1675), mais avec 
les Francais que n’avait pas trop desséchés la vie bourgeoise ou 
la stricte “méthode.” Et comme Mrs. Rosenfield ne se lasse pas de citer des 
savants hollandais ou allemands sur |’automatisme, il parait fort légitime de 
rappeler, de la part d'un homme exercant en France un si grand prestige que 
ce banni, ses paroles 4 ce sujet (On Human Knowledge, in Works, London, 
1754, III, 528): “Whether Descartes advanced this paradus in god earnest, 
and really doubted whether other animals had a power of thinking or not, it 
is impossible to determine. That he should be in earnest it is hard to conceive: 
since any reason of doubt which he might have in this case would have been 
more evident.signs of thought than their fellow-creatures . . . These two para- 
doxes have not maintained much credit in the world . . . The sheperds’ dog 
perceives and wills, as really as the shepherd himself; . . the philosopher's 
horse knows the way to his stable, as well as the philosopher knows the way 
to his study... ” 

Théologie et métaphysique, bien entendu, ne pouvaient se satisfaire de ces 
notions-la, et peut-étre la civilisation occidentale en devenant plus urbaine, 
la “philosophie” en perdant queljues données de bon sens, oblitéraient-elles 
certaines simples clairvoyances: je concéderai volontiers a l’auteur d’un livre 
qui me parait devoir étre “remis d’aplomb” les débats pro et contra qui sont 
alignés en bon ordre, Sennert aprés Stahl et Ribow aprés Vallade. M<ais s’il 
s’agit de /’animal-machine dans les lettres frangaises, les discussions des spéc- 
ialistes non littéraires viennent tout de méme en second lieu.3 


FERNAND BALDENSPERGER 


University of California at Los Angeles 





2Les idées, si caractéristiques de la Renaissance, exposées par G.-B. Della 
Porta dans sa Fisionomia dell’huomo, et la celeste (trad. ital. Venetia, 1625) 
avaient encore un large crédit: il s’agit moins de continuer Aristote et Hippo- 
crate que de systématiser des ressemblances tombant sous le sens entre des 
caractéristiques animales et humaines; or les parties “pensantes” de la face 
y ont leur place. Il y aurait la, probablement, une autre “chaine de pensée” 
digne d’investigation. Les procés d’animaux, d’autre part, n’ont pas cessé en 
France. 


3Plutét que (p. 236, note 44) le rappel de I’ “automate” de Descartes a 
propos de sa fille Francine, légende dont a fait justice G. Cohen en nous ra- 
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F. W. Kaufmann. German Dramatists of the Nineteenth Century. Lyman- 
house, Los Angeles, 1940, pp. IV. - 215. $3.50 


Professor Kaufmann’s book is a stimulating treatment of the relationship of 
the tenets of the chief nineteenth century German dramatists to the trends of 
philosophic thought of their times. Biographical notes and observations on 
dramaturgical technique are relatively rare and only incidental to the analysis 
of the dramatists’ ideas and their likeness to philosophical systems current in 
the nineteenth century. The author acknowledges in the preface that he is 
largely indebted to Heidegger’s existential philosophy for the “working hypoth- 
esis” upon which he bases his interpretation of literature. The essentials of 
this system are adequately explained in the introductory chapter. 

Three chapters constituting a good brief survey of philosophy from Ration- 
alism to Materialism are followed by eight chapters devoted to individual dra- 
matists of the period from 1800 to 1890: Heinrich von Kleist, Franz Grill- 
parzer, Christian Dietrich Grabbe, Georg Biichner, Friedrich Hebbel, Otto 
Ludwig, Richard Wagner, and Henrik Ibsen. The inclusion of a relatively 
lengthy chapter on the Norwegian dramatist and his plays will surprise no 
student of nineteenth century German drama. 

To be sure, the reader will probably disagree with minor phases of Pro- 
fessor Kaufmann’s interpretations, but not sufficiently often to invalidate the 
entire book. A certain slight over-simmlification of the problems met by each 
dramatist grows out of a belief announced in the preface, namely, that “the 
whole German dramatic production of the nineteenth century may be considered 
as a single unit, for all of it proceeds from the same idealistic point of view 
and tends in its development toward a realistic-naturalistic conception.” One 
may also question the wisdom of the attempt to fit all of the works of an au- 
thor, even the early ones, into a consistent trend of ideological development 
The chapter treating Kleist is a good example of the result of such an endeavor. 

The introduction offers the most numerous issues on which we may disagree 
with the author. When Professor Kaufman describes art as “the result of a 
conflict between a stereotyped pattern of life and the self with its desire to pen- 
etrate to the essence of existence,” he narrows the realm of art appreciably. It 
is true that great literature has most frequently grown out of such a conflict, 
but it is not true that literature which has not grown out of conflict cannot be 
great. The definition of literature offered by the author does include the im- 
portance of stylistic perfection, of the use “of language which appeals to emo- 
tion and intellect alike,” but this consideration is not much in evidence through- 
out the book. The very preponderance of emphasis on the conflict between 





contant l’histoire de Descartes en Hollande, on s’attendait 4 trouver quelques 
détails sur des démonstrations autrement impressionnantes qui ont un rapport 
direct au sujet: le joueur de flite de Vaucanson présenté a |’Académie des 
Sciences en 1738, puis l’aspic de Cléopatre et le fameux canard, et l’entrée de 
Vaucanson a |’Académie des Scienccs en 1748 (coincidant avec l’Homme-ma- 
chine et l’Homme-plante de La Mettrie). On se demande pourquoi Ernest 
Jovy, dont nous nous préparions a célébrer le jubilé d’enseignement, est quali- 
fié d’“abbé” pp. 53, 93, 300. 
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reality and ideality felt by the sensitive artist tends, by implication at least, 
to relegate beauty of expression to a position of inferior importance. This 
implied depreciation of the importance of form and style in literature is most 
clearly expressed in the final sentence of the introduction: “For literary inter- 
pretation, therefore, a work less perfect esthetically may be more valuable than 
one of greater perfection, written at a period when the author has reached a 
solution of his existential problem as far as he is able, and when he writes 
merely for the sake of writing, instead of from inner compulsion.” Fortunately, 
the effects of these limitations in the author’s expressed philosophy of literary 
interpretation and criticism are hardly apparent in his treatments of individual 
dramatists and their dramatic production. One suspects that he over-stated his 
case in the introduction. 

The documentation would have been of greater aid to the reader had the 
references to dramas, essays and letters of the dramatists been accompanied by 
mention of the editions used, and pages cited or quoted. 

Misprints noticed were: expresison (p. 3), civilizaton (p. 25), fredeom 
(p. 37), implicity and Zuriichgezogenheeit (p. 41), pecularity (p. 47), Ents- 
chulsz (p. 87), fraid (p. 163), naivety (p. 166). 

In spite of its small shortcomings this book is an important contribution to 
the understanding of German drama of the nineteenth century. 


Vern W. Rosinson 
University of California at Los Angeles 


7 





* — 
France: Eté 1940, by André Morize. (New York, Editions de la Maison 
Francaise, 610 Fifth Ave., 1941) 230 pp. $1.50, paper. 


Beyond question, this is the French Book-of-the-Year for us. Reading it 
was a stirring experience, reviewing it, an act of gratitude. France : été 1940 
films in rich, precise French, the limited personal testimony of a trusted Har- 
vard colleague, at first in charge of a unit of the Ministry of Information, 
which he had to evacuate. Morize writes to help the world to understand both 
the sad months when “everything was going to hell,” and the France of today, 
of which no one, in his opinion, will be able “to speak irreproachably of her 
sorrow, her delivery, and her rebirth” who was “not in physical contact with 
France in those hours of distress.” “France was all entangled, jumbled like 
an immense skein of yarn handled by a noxious and superhuman power.” 
Paris to Moulins, Cahors to Bordeaux, such was the itinerary of this refugee. 

Then we are shown “the prison of the armistice,” explained by a witness, 
not an oracle or a judge. Knowledge of this document, Morize implies, will 
check the impulse to turn “this-ist” or “that-ist,” when all can “remember the 
fair name of Frenchmen or of friends of France.” Here comes a picture of 
Vichy and account of three months’ exploration in Lyon, Bergerac, Savoy, 
Nimes, Montpellier, or Perpignan, where Morize “felt the pulse” of a France 
recovering from surgical shock; a time of convalescence when France was 
nursed by French hands because of the Government’s decision to remain on its 
own soil. Armistices permit change. The changes in French “temperature” 
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appear, and some reconstruction, seen as the work of Marshal Pétain: security 
at home, demobilization, repatriation, restoration of communications, food 
supply, education, aid to agriculture, and some of the first “great social re- 
forms,” on which Morize explicitly reserves his judgment. Finally, an adieu, 
not to France, but in mingled memory, faith, and promise, an “adieu 4 ma 
France 4 moi,” since it will take too many years for that France to return when 
“it will be their France as it has been ours.” 

“Retour 4 la France, Back to France” is the slogan and title of the Jecture 
rounding out this volume. In felicity of phrase and citation, these pages defy 
condensation; they will be honored as a minor classic of that literature which 
Morize finds he can teach today with constant satisfaction. What counsel 
does he set forth? 

Turn back to France and think only of her. Cleave to all she means 
and nothing else. Understand her better, love her better, teach her, keep 
her, uphold her... And while as sons of France in mourning, we shall seek 
by every means to work for the bloody victory which shall set her free, we 


shall be able to show the world, by bringing it back to the eternal values of 
its culture, that it is indispensable that France be saved. Nous Maintiendrons. 


The second idea which imposed itself upon me is that this French cul- 
ture must be upheld in all its integrality, with all its virtues as with all its 
delights. . . After all, it was not because we liked to read Rimbaud or Vol- 
taire, Rousseau or Baudelaire that we lacked tanks or planes. Their ‘‘masters’’ 
did not ‘‘weaken a French youth which moreover fought admirably. 

In conclusion, since Morize does honcr to Lanson’s great tribute to French 


thought, whose “ideal for five hundred years has been not the Frenchman, but 
Man,” I know, as an American teacher, that the ideas and ideals of “Retour 
a la France” will suggest new comfort and faith in their hours of doubt to 
students of other civilizations. 


Wo. LEONARD SCHWARTZ 


Stanford University 
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Concise French Grammar. A. B. Swanson. Henry Holt and Co. 





In the preface Professor Swanson states that this grammar is primarily 
for those who desire to acquire a rapid reading knowledge of French; any 
other considerations are secondary. 

The arrangement of lessons is, in general, the customary one followed by 
most writers of elementary French grammars, to wit, the present indicative 
of regular verbs, the irregular verbs avoir and étre, the partitive, the forma- 
tion and position of adjectives, reflectives, conjunctive pronouns, etc. The 
vocabulary in each lesson is considerably increased. The number of lesson 
assignments has been limited to twenty-seven. 

In the appendix one finds the conjugations of regular and irregular verbs, 
conversation exercises to accompany the daily assignments of reading and 
translation into French. 

This concise grammar lacks nothing pertinent to the understanding of ele- 
mentary French. It recommends itself to courses designed primarily to allow 
students to obtain a rapid and sufficient working knowledge of French, es- 
pecially for graduate students desiring sufficient knowledge of grammar to 
pass a reading examination in French. 








Ciinton C, HuMISTON 
University of California at Los Angeles 




















. * * 





Basic Written French, by Alexander Lacey. New York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Mr. Lacey has selected five stories from well known authors which could, 
with abridgement, approximate in number of words the basic French vocabu- 
larly of J. B. Tharp (Henry Holt & Co., 1939). Mr. Lacey, in the preface. 
states that the purpose of this attempt is to construct a text on composition 
suitable for students who have a fairly good grounding in the essentials of the 
French language, but who need constant practice in the use of those words, 
idioms, and grammatical constructions which form the fundamental basis of 
the language. 

The stories selected for explanations are: “L’aventure de Walter Schnaffs,” 
“Mon Oncle Jules,” “Mile Perle,” “L’Evasion de Dantés” (Le Comte de Monte 
Cristo), “L’Oncle et le Neveu.” Each story is divided into four exercises, the 
exercise following each story being a review of the previous work. At the end 
of each exercise in the reading of French is a list of idioms and explanations 
of grammatical points. In the following oral practice are found various 
devices to increase vocabulary: i.e., the antonyms of French words, con- 
struction of sentences with set phrases, etc. Then there is a lengthy transla- 
tion of sentences from English into French and a composiiton considerably 
more difficult than the sentences. The composition, however, is based rather 
literally on the French text. These chapters could not possibly be covered 
thoroughly in one assignment; several would be required. 













These assign- 
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ments aim at an accurate and complete knowledge of the material. They 
lend themselves to an active knowledge of the language rather than a passive 
recognition. Unfortunately, and this is no criticism, since most texts deal with 
literary material, the author has followed in the paths of his predecessors and 
has neglected material which might increase the vocabulary of students in the 
language spoken daily by the average Frenchman. 


Cuirnton C. HuMISTON 


University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


Progressive French Grammar by Galland and Vaughan, Macmillan Company, 
1941, 


This revised edition by Galland and Vaughan is a welcome addition to the 
list of elementary texts. The format is unusually attractive, with many illus- 
trations of famous palaces and cities of France. 

The lessons have been limited to twenty-four. In these lessons the authors 
have incorporated the fundamentals of French. The arrangement of material 
does not differ much from that in other elementary grammars. There is the 
usual translation from French into english and vice versa, with the exception 
that the practice in translations from English into French is considerably 
increased and the exercises become progressively longer and more difficult 
with each lesson. After each six lessons there is a recapitulation of the 
grammar and verbs with suitable sentences in English for translation into 
French. In part two there are exercises in Grammar and verb review. There 
is also a selected list of non-verbal and verbal idioms, followed by drill 
sentences based on grammatical topics. There are forty-seven pages of short 
stories for translation and conversation. These stories can be used during the 
second half of the school year. Following these are the usual list of verbs, 
conjugations, and vocabulary. What distinguishes this book from many 
elementary texts is its emphasis on drill in French and English. As the 
authors state in the preface, this text may be used successfully in either the 
direct or the progressive method of teaching. 

Cuinton C. HuMIsTON 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


Contes et nouvelles du tempis présent edited with notes and vocabulary by 
Maurice Edgar Coindreau, Princeton University, and J. Robert Loy. (Reynal 
& Hitchcock: New York.) 


In their introduction, the editors remark that the 20th century is already 
40 years old and that it would be unfair to ignore its literary productions, 
especially in the field of short stories. Their object, in presenting a group 
of very modern nouvelles, was to make the American student realize that 
to-day Maupassant and Daudet have a number of rivals. It will be for him 
to find out whether the rivals must be counted as their peers. 

The book contains two brief humorous sketches by Georges Courteline: 
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“Premier en Angelais’’ and“Le Nez du Général Suif”; an excellent nouvelle by 
Abel Hermant, “Les Vacances de Miss Elsie Chalegreen,” showing the writer 
at his best; a story by Alphonse de Chateaubriant, “Le Baron de Puydreau,” 
deserving to rank among the Contes Cruels of the last century; one by Jules 
Supervielle, “L’Arche de Noé,” a short poem in prose; Francois Mauriac’s 
“Conte de Noél”; Jules Romain’s well-known “La Charge des Autobus’; 
Marcel Jouhandeau’s pathetic “La Commode”; Jacques de Lacretelle’s “La 
Mort d’Hippolyte,” one of the best productions of the writer; André Thérive’s 
war story, “La Panique’; Eugéne Dabit’s “La Vieille”; Pierre Véry’s half 
roguish tale, “La Soupe du Pape”; Marcel Aymé’s “Le Nain,” so very unlike 
most of the author’s Rabelaisian tales; Marcel Aymé’s “Le Petit Coq Noir”; 
two stories by Henri Troyat, “La Dame Noire” and “L’Etrange histoire de 
Mr Breadborough,” containing a mixture of humor and macabre: Colette’s 
“Au Milieu des Ruines,” a tale printed for the periodical Candide August 
21, 1940. 

The editors have obviously tried to present the American student with a 
selection offering the greatest variety. Obviously, too, the book is intended 
for advanced students of French, as it contains comparatively few footnotes 
to help him through the difficulties of the text. But the difficulties of any 
advanced student will be easily solved, in most cases, by consulting the vocabu- 
lary attached to the book, which has been prepared very carefully and will 
prove very helpful. 

PAUL BONNET 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


FRENCH PLAYS: Brieux - Hervieu - Mirbeau. Edited with introduction, 
notes and vocabulary, by Thomas Goddard Bergin and Theodore Anderson. 
American Book Company. 


In the last twenty years, American students of French seem to have taken 
or have been induced to take great interest in French modern dramatic liter- 
ature. Brieux, Hervieu, and Mirbeau need no introduction to the American 
University public. 

Designed for rapid reading and probably intended for third year students 
of French, French plays presents Mirbeau’s popular “Les affaires sont les 
affaires,” Paul Hervieu’s “La course du flambeau,” and Eugéne Brieux’s most 
classical, if not best successful drama “Les trois filles de Monsieur Dupont.” 
One may be allowed to disagree with the editors’ statement that this is the 
fairest example of a typical Brieux play. In many ways “Les Trois Filles de 
Monsieur Dupont” are above Blanchette or La Robe Rouge. Its humanity is 
greater, the subject has been approached by a moralist as well as a play- 
wright, but the lay preacher was absent. Scme scenes have been given undue 
length, but the framework is solid and the play of general interest. 

A few more footnotes might have been more welcome than the very ex- 
haustive vocabulary, especially for “La Course du Flambeau.” The book 
shows excellent press work and very accurate proof-reading. 


PAuL BoNNET 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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Parlons Frangais by Renée Tétart, Olga Spache, and George Spache. Premier 
Livre 33 pp., Deuxiéma Livre 71 pp. New York, 1941, George Spache. 


Parlons Frangais is a set of two books, which are in spiral book form. The 
Premier Livre is a workbook for beginning French. Besides the title page and 
the table of contents, there is no written material in the book. The book 
consists entirely of pictures and space in which to describe what is contained 
in the pictures. The Table des matiéres includes the following: La Salle de 
classe, Les Couleurs, La Famille, Les Parties du corps, Les Vétements, Les 
Meubles, Les Salles, La Table, L Heure, Les Légumes, Les Fruits, Les Jouets, 
Noél, Les Saisons, Les Animaux domestiques, Les Animaux sauvages, La 
Ferme, La Plage, Le Jardin et les fleurs, L’Hiver. 

The Deuxiéme Livre is a reader and workbook for beginning French. The 
table of contents of this bock is very similar to that of the first book, i.e. 
La Famille Legrand, La Salle de classes, Les Couleurs, etc. It contains read- 
ing material, pictures, and exercises. The reading selections are centered 
about the activities of the Legrand family, their friends, and relatives. To 
test the comprehension of the reading selections, each lesson contains exer- 
cises of the following types: multiple choice, completion, matching, and true 
and false. In this book there are also four short poems and six wellknown 
French songs: Le Pont d’Avignon, Frére Jacyues, Ah! Vous dirai-je ma- 
man, Savez-vous planter les choux, La Bergére, and Au Clair de la lune. The 
last three pages contain a short play entitled Les Trois ours. 

These books contain no vocabuiaries. In the writer’s opinion the value 
of the books might have been increased by the use of vocabularies. Without 
them, the child is entirely dependent upon the teacher’s help. 

These books are to be recommended for teaching beginning French to 
children. The material they contain and the number and the manner in which 
it is presented is interesting to the child mind. Children are interested in the 
seashore, toys, furniture, parts of the body, ~lothing, the colors, etc. The 
manner in which the material is presented is simple, clear and easy to under- 
stand. There are no long involved sentences. The great number of modern 
illustrations are also another attractive feature. Finally, the fact that no 
grammar is presented in Parlons Francais makes these books especially fitting 
for the teaching of young children. 

JENEANE JACALONE 
El Rodeo School, Beverly Hills 


fe 
GERMAN 


Das tickende Teufelsherz, Eine Erzghlung um Peter Henlein, den Erfinder 
der Taschenuhr, by Franz Bauer. Edited with notes, exercises and vocabu- 
lary by Charles and Luise Stubing. (F. S. Crofts & Co., New York, 1941. 
X - 96 pp. text, 9 pp. notes, 10 vp. exercises and 36 pp. vocabulary.) 


In preparing this book for class use the editors have added a very wel- 
come reader to those intended for students having completed the study of 
rudiments of German grammar. The volume affords the teacher an oppor- 
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tunity of offering to these students a story which in simple language deals with 
material from German cultural history. The events of Das tickende Teufels- 
herz take place in the Niirnberg of the 16th century. With its wealth as one 
of the chief mercantile centers of Zurope the city is able to promote art and 
to foster science. While the merchants support the arts, the craftsmen glorify 
their trade in producing masterpieces and epoch-making inventions. In ‘he 
center of this fascinating period Franz Bauer places Peter Henlein, the in- 
ventor of the portable timepiece with his family. 

Having grown up himself among the quaint and picturesque Gothic houses 
of Niirnberg the author very successfully conveys to the reader his own love 
for his native town. It may be very well anticipated that the student after 
reading the interesting account of the story will be desirous of seeing for him- 
self the ancient city some future day. 

The book has been edited very carefuily. The illustrations by Margret 
Wolfinger add greatly to the charm of the attractively bound volume. Copi- 
ous notes, most of them containing material of cultural importance, supple- 
ment the contents of the story effectively. 

For each of the ten chapters the editors have provided a group of ques- 
tions as weli as three different types of grammatical exercises, designed as a 
basis for the review of the e:sential g:ammatical constructions. The vocabu- 
lary is complete and has been worked out with painstaking thoroughness. 

The reviewer has not found any errors in the volume. 


C. B. SCHOMAKER 


University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


Drei Kameraden By Erich Maria, Remarque. Edited with Introduction, Notes, 
and Vocabulary by Waldo C. Peebles (American Book Co., New York, 
1941) vii + 106 pp. text with footnotes, 32 pp. vocabulary. 


The use in schools of Im Westen Nichts Neues might well be followed by 
Drei Kameraden, thus giving the student an opportunity to see two phases of 
modern German life as well as the development of an important contempor- 
ary German author. The living ¢t.vironment of the German ’2U’s is shown 
with the death of Lenz as a hint of the future. 

The introduction gives a brief but complete background of Remarque’s life 
and the editor’s and others’ opinions of this work of his. Peebles speaxe of 
the abridgement of doubtful passages and the omissicn of ten chapters. The 
former is naturally to be expected, and the latter detracts only slightly from 
the continuity of the plot. Advanced students will fini the vocabulary almost 
unnecessary but adequate to explain the modern nomenclature which adds a 
great deal to the book. No imp. rtant delinquencies appeared to me in either 
it or the footnotes. 

The American Book Company has used an excellent format with good 
binding. I could notice no misprints, and the arrangement is neat and clear. 
Thus Drei Kameraden could well be added to any German class or required 
reading list as advanced work. 


Beverly Hills High School J. Ervin KNAUER 
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PORTUGUESE 


Artigos e contos portugueses. .Edited by George Irving Dale. F. S. Crofts and 
Co., New York, 1941. XI1I + 144 pp. text, pp. 145-222 appendix and 
vocabulary. $1.50 


In the past the study of Portugucse in the United States was limited to a 
very smail number of students whw were, in the main, either candidates for 
the doctor’s degree in Romanve language or persons cf Portuguese descent. 
In the last three or four yeas, however, the dmand tor courses has increased 
sharply owing to the general cesire to become better acquainted with all the 
other Americans and also to a grcewing need in many 01 our activities, govern- 
mental and private, for persons with a knowlege of this language. As a result, 
the number of courses now being offered in American universities and other 
educational institutions may be conservatively estimated at five or six times as 
great as five years ago, while the number of stutents enrolled has multiplied 
in an even higher satio. 

To mee: the needs of these new c.ass*s, whcese orientation and objectives 
are quite different from those of furmer years,, the materials hitherto available 
for the teaching of Portuguese are naturally quite inadequate. The appearance 
of a new reader, the first to be published of a number of Portuguese textbooks 
now in preparation in this country, will therefore be welcomed by teachers and 
students alike. 

Artigus e contus portugueses, edited by Professor George Irving Dale of 
Cornell University, contains the following material: three short articles on 
Natural History and the Earth, Art, and Architecture from a popular encycl- 
oedia of José Francisco de Trindade Coelho, together with two folk tales and 
a short story (Abyssus Abyssum) by the same author; two humorous articles 
from Eca de Queiroz’s Cartas de Inglaterra (which English-speaking students 
will surely enjoy); one short whimsical piece (O Colibri) by Leo Vaz, the 
only Brazilian writer included; four sketches of simple village life in Portugal 
by Alberto Braga; and four stories by Joao da Camara. As will be seen, 
there is no manufactured or simplified prose and the college student will not 
find himself reading anything that was not intended to he vead hy adults. The 
editor was guided in making his selectiuns by pedagogical considerations and 
the linguistic needs of the beginning student rather th:n by literary criteria. 
The material is graded for difficulty and in the reviewer’s opinion should 
prove very satisfactory as a first reading text. 

The appendix ccntains a list of contractions (on page 145 under “Con- 
tractions of Pronouns” /hos and lhas for lhe + os and lhe + as have been 


omitted), and the conjugation of regular radical-changing, and irregular 
verbs. 


All the selections have been made te conform to the reformed spelling, as 
it is given in J. Peres Montenegro’s Vocabuldrio ortogrdafico, proséfico, e remis- 
sivo da lingua portuguesa (Lisbon, 1937 [?]). The following cases hive been 
noted, however, which do not conform with the Acérdo ortografico between the 
Academia das Ciéncias de Lisboa and the Academia Brasileira de Letras: 
Améres (amores); anciado (ansiado), aquéle and its compounds dguéle, 
daquéle, naquéle (aquele, etc.), edade (idade), equal and desegual (igual, 
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desigual; igualmente is used), inglésa (inglesa), néle (mele), séres (seres), 
socegar (sossegar; sossegadamente is used), unisono (unissono). The use of 
the acute accent on the i of third conjugation infinitives with attached third 
person direct object pronouns (parti-los, etc.) is not consistent with its 
ommission in oxytones in i (ali, aqui, colibri, etc.) 

The following questions of interpretation may be raised in regard to the 
footnotes and vocabulary without any desire to detract from their general 
excelienc:: 

p. 5, note 20. gual delas mais convincente ’each more convincing than 

the other’ rather than ‘each one of them most convincing.’ 

p. 12, 1. 20. A note might be added indicating that Constantinople is no 

longer the capital of Turkey. 

. 33, note 7. é@sse amor ‘that delicacy rather than ‘what a love that is.’ 

. 50, note 35. tirara ‘had removed’ rather than ‘had tucked back.’ 

. 62, note 22. Também eu cuidava! ‘I thought so, too’ rather than 
‘Goodness gracious!’ 

. 63, 1. 7. para se dar ao respeito ‘to iuspire respect’ should be included 
in notes or vocabulary. 

. 66, note 41. félha ‘tin’ rather than ‘sheet metal.’ 

. 68, note 46. gue estava mesmo a pedir pio ‘which was fairly beg- 
ging for bread’ rather than ‘just suited for begging bread.’ 

. 89, note 3. Gostava de me despedir ‘I should like to write a farewell 
note’ rathe: than ‘I wanted to, etc.’ 

. 90, note 4. algum tanta virada para cima ‘bent or turning upward a 
little’ rather than ‘somewhat twisted out of shape.’ 

. 119, note 17. Se ela soubesse! ‘What if she knew!” rather than 
‘I wonder whether she knew!” 

. 126, note 3. Assim éles tivessem uma coisa boa!. ‘Would that they 
might have something nice!’ rather than ‘Wouldn’t they have had a 
good time!’ 

. 133, note 41. palavra ‘on my word’ rather than ‘do you give me 
your word?’ 

. 137, note 60. Vai ld entendé-la ‘Just try to understand it’ rather than 
‘Go on and investigate it.’ 

. 139, note 73. cravos ‘warts’ rather than ‘calluses.’ 

. 144, note 92. acabava de cerrar ‘had just closed’ rather than ‘finish- 
ed closing.’ 

p. 172 baionetas caladas does not belong under calado ‘silent.’ 

p. 214 seu atrevido should not te under seu ‘his.’ 

The following misprints were noted: p. 44, 1. 6 libro for livro; p. 96, 1. 16 
sobrepéstas for sobrepostas; p. 129, 1.4 managericos for mangericos; p. 174 
(s. v. cima) and p. 194 (s. v. lad ld cima for ld em-cima; p. 211 (s. v. remédio) 
rémedio for remédio; p. 212 ressureigdo for ressurreicgéo p. 219 (s. v. travessa) 
pelva for pela. The following readings raise a question as to the correction 
of the original texts in which they occur: p. 72, 1. 27 arrastrando for arras- 
tando; p. 73, 1.21 novo e em filha for novo em filha; p. 99, 1. 22 E cd do 
meus; p. 123, 1. 15 ou que for ao que. 

M. A. ZeITLin 


University of California at Los Angeles 





TEXT BOOKS 


SPANISH 


El Alférez Real. By Eustaquio Palacios. Edited by John L. Martin. (XVIII 
+ 205). Oxford University Press, New York, 1941. $1.30. 


The ec:tion of El Alférez Real should prove to be a welcome addition to 
the field of Spanish American literature, particularly since it brings to the 
front a Columbian author, Eustaquio Palacios. As the editor states in his 
introduction, nature has provided in Columbia an ideal setting for the de- 
velopment of a great literature. 

The book is composed of sixteen sketches, all related and dealing with 
certain personalities and events in a certain Columbian district. The author 
has made an attempt to reproduce and to make live a period of a century 
or more ago. Throughout the book Palacios has used a simple language quite 
free from colloquial expressions. His style is determined by the nature of the 
event which he is relating, being now dignified and serious, then light and 
conversational. To judge by the type of language used, this text would seem 
to be suitable as reading material in a second semester college class or a fourth 
or fifth semester high school. Some of the chapters ate short enough to be 
dealt with in one recitation others would need at least two days to treat 
properly. 

The reading text is supplemented by two paragraphs of “Preguntas” for 
each of the sixteen chapters, covering twelve pages. No other drill exercises 
are provided. There is included also a valuable section of notes, geographi- 
cal, historical, and grammatical, covering nine pages. The vocabulary does 
not include forms which a student at this level should be assumed to have 
learned previously. Included also is a shore selected bibliography on Colum- 
bian literature comprising the more principle works which have deait with 
this field. Because of the simplicity of the text and the interest attached to 
the various characters and scenes depicte 1, this text should furnish interesting 
reading material for the student of Spanish. 


L. D. BatLirF 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* ae * 


Introducing Spanish. By John A. Thompson and William A. McKnight. 
(Reynal & Hitchcock, 1941. x+138 pp. of text, vocabulary 31 pp. $1.25.) 


In the preface to Introducing Spanish, the authors state that their aim has 
been to present the essentials of Spanish grammar without too much simplifi- 
cation and without an excess of “sugar coating on the pill.” The material, 
which is very complete for an elementary textbook, is divided into twenty- 
five lessons, each of which is a concisely explained urit of grammar. The 
lessons consist ot only two parts: (1) the grammatical explanations; (2) 
the exercises. The only provision for illustrative reading material is in one 
section of the exercises and this is merely the translation of disconnected 
Spanish sentences into English. Tne exercises themselves tend to become 
monotonous. By actual count, 14 of the 25 sets consist only of: (1) transla- 
tion from Spanish to English; (2) translation of English into Spanish. Oc- 
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casionally a third section, not translation, is added to provide a littie more 
practise. With such little variety and with such a preponderance to transla- 
tion the work will become tiresome tor the studeat and will discourage him. 

The authors have chosen an unusual manner of presentation of the verb. 
The third person singular and plural of the regular verb Aablar is given in all 
the simple tenses. In the following lesson, the c njugation is completed. The 
next lesson introduces the simple tenses of the ir and er verbs. The purpose 
of this, the authors say, is to avoid confusion of the tense endings. It would 
seem that the opposite would result because of the overwhelming number of 
verb forms which are thrown at the student. There is no time allowed for 
fixation through usage in many exercises. Rather, learning the forms is a 
matter of pure memory work. 

No attention has been paid to frequency counts in the construction of the 
vocabularies of the variovs lessons. The rew words are simply grouped about 
a certain everyday subject such as clothing, food, or the home. Because of 
this logical grouping of commonplace words there will be a certain ease in 
learning them. In addition, the student will have gained a vocabulary which 
is more useful than the one that is ordinarily acquired at this level in the 
study of a language. 

As I see it, the two outstanding faults of the book are the lack of reading 
material which is illustrative of grammuir principles and the lack of variety 
in the exercises. Otherwise, the book is excellent because of the completeness 
and the ciarity of its grammaticai explanaticens. It remains to be proved by 
actual use in the classroom whether or not the student will profit by the 
new and different type of introduction to the verb. 


SEYMOUR L. Watts 
University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 








Los Naufragios y Relacién by Alvar Nuiiez Cabeza de Vaca. Rewritten and 
edited by José E. Espinosa, University of Detroit, and E. A. Mercado, 
University of Michigan (D. C. Heath and Company, Boston, 1941. XVI, 

102 pp. $.48.) 


It was a splendid idea on the part of the editors to present the students 
of Spanisa in the second semester of college and the fourth semester of high 
school with a modernized and simplified version of a sixteenth century 
chronical. The Naufragios is one of a great number of works that were 
written on the conquest and colonization of the New World by Spain and be- 
longs to the so-called “Books of the Indies.” The introduction enables the 
reader to visualize with a truer historical perspective the period when Spain 
was the sovereign of all nations; it indicates the place which this narrative 
occupies in the “greatest drama of action that the annals of man record.” 

The clarity of the text is enhanced by ihe division into short chapters and 
its contents will attract manifold interests. Students of Spanish will be 
pleased with the precision and conciseness of the style, comparable to that of 
Julius Caesar’s Commentaries. Those interested in history will find in the 
Naufragios the characteristic features of Spanish exploration and colonization: 
the conquest of riches and conversion of souls were the foremost aims; however 
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the magnificent, human, democratic ideals of the “Consejo de Indias” were 
constantly present, although often subdued To the student devoted to literary 
research this chronicle represents one of the fundamental landmarks of Spanish- 
American literature. Filled with thrills and excitement for every reader, this 
book is homage to those Spaniards whose creed was “A Dios rogando y con el 
mazo dando.” 


Max OppENHEIMER 


University of California at Los Angeles 


* * * 


Hispanoamericaros, by Willis Knapp Jones anr Miriam M. Hansen. Henry 
Holt and Co., 1941. IV +229 pp. of text, exercises 37 pp., vocabulary 
S8pp. $1.45. 


The authors have compiled this book keeping in mind the fact “that nothing 
reflects tthe culture of a nation more accurately than its literary expression.” 
The study of this literary expression is meant to give the North American 
student an appreciation of the ways of life, traditions, ard mores of the Latin 
Americans. 

The majority of the Latin American authors selected for this volume are 
very representative. The stories and selections used give a varied and color- 
ful panorama of Latin American types, customs, and language. It is true that 
in the necessary simplification «nd in the substitution of correct grammatical 
forms for the typical Indian expressioas, seme of the stories lose in richness 
and color to a certain degree. 

Hispanoamericanos is divided into three parts ie: Part I (2000 word 
plateau) Discovery, Conquest, Colonia: Period, Unsett'ed Times Gauchos and 
Outlaws. Part II. (2750 werd plateau) Early Days of Independence. Part 
III. (3500 word plateau) Social ani Industrial Probiems, Universal Love of 
Adventure. 

In the exercise besides the questionnaire there is included an invaluable 
word study where the student has an opportunity to learn derivatives and 
va.ied meanings of words. 

For ease in reading, the material is arranged in plateau form. In the 
first nine stories, except for obvious cognates, every word beyond what Pro- 
fessor Buchanan discovered to be the 2000 most common Spanish werds is 
translated in a footnote at its initial appearance. Another valuable aid is given 
by including all the irregular verb forms of the first six stories in the 
geieral vocabulary 

It is stated in the Introduction that these stories have been made “intelligible 
to the readers with only a year or so of Spanish.’ However, it is the re- 
viewer's opinion that the majority of these stories should be reserved for 
students in the third and fourth year of High School and the third or fourth 
semester of College Spauish. 


IsABEL Lopez pE HERWIG 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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La Malquerida by Jacinto Benavente. Edited by Paul T. Manchester. F. C. 
Crofts and Co. 1941 XIV+100 pp., of text, notes 8pp., vocabulary 30pp. $1.25. 


La Malquerida, one of the most popular dramas of Jacinto Benavente, 
is a delicate psychoanalytical study. Because of the subject matter and be- 
cause of the fact that it is written in the peasant dialect of Castile, it is the re- 
viewer’s opinion that this drama should be reserved for a college survey course 
in Spanish Literature. By the time a student starts such a course he has acquired 
sufficient command of the language for complete comprehension and apprecia- 
tion of such a work of dramatic art. 

The Editor has prepared a complete vocabulary and notes to aid the 
student in understanding the difficult constructions, colloquialisms, and pass- 
ages which are involved in the dialectal speech of the peasants of Castile. 
In the Introduction he gives a short study of the Author together with » 
bibliography of Benavente’s dramatic pieces in ckrcnological order. 

The text of the play is tasen di:ectiy from the fourth edition without 
ommissiors or additions. 

In the reviewer's opinion, this is a very welcome edition of La Malquerida. 


IsaABEL Lopez DE HERWIG 


University of California at Los Angeles 
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PAGS PPE IOS! SEAS 


p. 133 footnote 127 read 2. 268; for 268! 

136 footnote 147 read construction for contrruction. 
140 footnote 169 read 2391, 2393 for 2393. 

141 footnote 175 read bestandet for betstandet. 

144 line 7 read Witkowski for Witowski. 

144 line 13 read Bewusstsein for Besusstsein. 

144 footnote 195 read Amalie; for Amalie. 

145 line 17 read been for bees. 

146 footnote 208 read du 3736 for du 3736. 

156 line 3 read hymn for hym. 

156 line 36 read Lechy’s for Lech’s. 

158 last footnote read 8 Ibid. p. 90. 

160 line 30 read definite individual for definit eindividual. 
168 line 18 read Quant for quant. 

169 line 27 read disgracié’’ for disgracié. 

169 line 30 read spontanée for suontanée. 

169 line 35 read l’abbé for l’abbeie. 

169 line 41 read créatures for chéatures. 

169 line 44 read degné for regré. 

170 line 5 read spécial for special. 
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ACHTUNG! ACHTUNG! HIER IST DER KLEINE MUCK! 


Edited by LILLIAN L. STROEBE, Ph.D. 
Professor of German, Vassar College. 


A human and amusing, modern story written in 
very easy German, that will hold the college students interest. 


Tieck's 
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Professor of German, Vassar College, and 
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